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MORAL OF THE BILIOTTI INCIDENT 
1 es Englishmen, the main importance of the 


negotiations on behalf of Armenia jlay in the 
revelation of England's place in Europe—the place she 
had fallen to in the hierarchy of nations. With that 
revelation came discovery of what may be expected of 
an International Concert led by a’great Power which is 
not England, and in relation to which England stands 
almost as an outsider. It made some impression, that 
discovery, but ‘ Happy-go-lucky’ is the proud motto of 
English politics; and the gentle sensation occasioned 
by Prince Lobanoft’s winding-up despatch would have 
nearly died out by this time but for a Cretan incident. 
As this incident occurred at the beginning of the 
present week it is still generally senmuthitend An 
insurrection in Crete naturally followed upon the 
Armenian troubles. Equally in the natural course of 
things a subscription was raised in England for the 
relief of those who suffered by the revolt. On this 
occasion, however, it was understood that there were 
Mohammedans unrighteously burnt out of house and 
home as well as Christians in the same ill case; and 
both parties being Greeks, the administrators of the 
fund were prepared to give to both impartially. That 
being the situation, Lord Salisbury saw no reason why 
we should not sanction the employment of the best 
person in the world to superintend the distribution 
of the relief fund: to wit, Mr. Biliotti, Her Majesty's 
Consul in Crete. Neither did the Vali or Governor- 
General of the island. Neither did the Sultan himself, 
when he understood from his ambassador in London 
that Mussulman as well as Christian commis- 
sloners would be appointed to assist Mr. Biliotti and 
see fair play. ‘The Turks were quite satisfied, but the 
European Powers were not. The representatives at 
Constantinople of Russia, Germany, France, Austria 
and Italy (even Italy) protested against the tour of 
Her Majesty’s Consul in the disturbed districts as 
‘likely to be misinterpreted’; and therefore Lord 
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Salisbury was obliged to settle the tremendous question 
by keeping Mr. Biliotti at home. 

Had this remonstrance come from the Porte, it 
would have been understood at once as signifying 
nothing serious and nothing new. The abnormally 
suspicious character of the Sultan is an old tale ; his 
habit of setting one European Power against another is 
the commonplace of every political scribbler in Europe 5 
and considering the recent action of British diplomacy, 
and the inexhaustible plain-speaking of the English 
Press, we know that he might indeed be called ‘ scarcely 
human’ if he missed any opportunity of a revengeful 
stroke. But there is so little reason to suspect the 
Sultan’s hand in this affair that his intrigue has never 
been named by anybody as the explanation of it. No 
one believes that he inspired the protest which upset 
Mr. Biliotti’s arrangements, nor does it appear that 
regard for the Sultan’s sensibilities can be alleged by 
the protestants as an excuse for interference. The 
five great Powers have reasons of their own for 
preventing the employment of a British consul in— 
what? ‘The distribution of charitable relief to Cretan 
Mussulmans and Christians alike, under the eyes 
of a mixed commission of both faiths and with 
the express sanction of the Sultan himself. Then 
what reasons, we are compelled to ask. What 
formidable matter do they detect in the perambulation 
of the disturbed districts in Crete by a British consul 
with a bag of money in his hands for the relief of 
suffering, foe a carefully chosen commission at his side 
to see that his duty is done loyally and impartially ? 
So far the five Powers only say that almsgiving by Mr. 
Biliotti in those districts is likely to be misinterpreted. 
But the meaning of that must be, that a certain inter- 
pretation present to the minds of the interfering 
Governments, and regarded by them as both probable 
and mischievous, is likely to be placed upon this appa- 
rently official tour of British almsgiving ; and when the 
objection is stated in that way we see at once what is 
the feared interpretation. It is that in spite of all 
precautions, in spite of precautions that satisfied the 
Sultan and his Cretan Vali, and his ambassador in 
London, the appearance of Mr. Biliotti and his money- 
bag would be taken as an assertion of British rights of 
protection, of interference; or even of sympathy with 
the insurrection. 

If that be not the explanation, we confess that we 
hardly know how to explain the protest which Lord 
Salisbury had no motive for refusing to submit to. 
High or low, no one in England cares who distributes 
the funds of the Cretan Relief Committee; as long as 
the work is done impartially and discreetly. But did 
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the five Powers really think that a sinister design lurked 
in the choice of Mr. Biliotti as the Committee’s agent ? 
Probably not. They would say, one and all, that they 
did not for a moment suspect the British Government 
of any concealed intention. But, they would further 
say, the history of the Armenian trouble shows that 
our benevolent anti-Turkish societies have a real and 
strong influence upon the British Government and. its 
policy ; that abroad, in fact, the aims of the Govern- 
ment have become almost identified with the aims of 
these benevolent associations; and, therefore, misin- 
terpretation of Mr. Biliotti’s proposed agency for the 
Cretan Committee was almost to be expected as a 
matter of course. It seemed the more likely, we can 
fancy a Russian spokesman of European Concert saying, 
because some English politicians of distinction, and 
nearly all the English newspapers or their corres- 
pondents, are still working together for the immediate 
destruction of the Ottoman Empire. Its destruction by 
internal revolt is insidiously encouraged by some, 
openly commended and even frantically prayed for by 
others. This must be supposed to have some of the 
effect intended. But the European Powers have no 
desire to precipitate the downfall of the ‘Turkish 
Empire in that confused and sanguinary way. Indeed, 
they mean to prevent it, if possible. ‘Therefore, when 
they see what misconstruction might be put upon the 
spectacle of a British consul going about in revolted 
Turkish territory with British money for distribution, 
they think it better to interfere. Better, they think, 
that some less official person should do the work of 
British benevolence. 

This, it seems to us, is the way in which the Russian, 
French, German, Austrian and even the Italian 
Governments would justify what looks at first sight like 
a petty piece of interference. Some, indeed, may still 
find an explanation of it in the resolution of certain 
Governments to wear down English prestige at every 
opportunity for check, snub, constraint, and the dispo- 
sition of other Governments to aid the process. And 
no doubt there is ground for that view, but yet we 
think that the facts of the case are in favour of the less 
mean explanation we suggest. Whatever the ultimate 
motive in the case of any one Government, the Conti- 
nental Powers agree in determining to prevent the 
break-up of the Turkish empire. It suits none of them 
that it should break up just now, and least of all by 
universal insurrection; which seems to them the 
prevalent wishin England. Some of them even suspect 
that it is more than a wish, that it is a policy. There 
they are almost certainly wrong; but what we have to 
consider is that inasmuch as it exists either as the one 
thing or the other it makes England offensive to the 
whole of Continental Europe. It has united the whole 
of Continental Europe against England, to her palpable 
humiliation: that was in the Armenian business. 
Evidently it unites all {Europe against us still; the 
Biliotti incident proves it. That being clear, we 
suggest to our inflamed and inflammatory Turcophobes 
(of course we know their provocations) that unless they 
can invent a way of resisting the whole of Continental 
Europe it would be wise to moderate their incitements 
to universal rebellion in Turkey, and to avoid the risk 
of stirring up one of those ‘wars made by foreigners 
under the pretence of justice or protection’ which 
Bacon ranked among unjustifiable wars, 
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THE IRISH LAND BILL 

Hk. most severe piece of criticism on the Govern- 
ment’s management of the Irish Land Bill uttered 
on Wednesday fell, not from Sir W. Harcourt or from 
Mr. Morley, but from Mr. Chamberlain. It was pre- 
sented as an apology, but was, in fact, a condemnation. 
Here is the passage as reported by the 7%mes, and it is 
very unpleasant reading to those who have cherished 
hopes that the General Election had given us an Ad- 
ministration which would abstain from making experi- 
‘The bon, 
gentleman (Mr. Dillon to wit) thought it necessary to 
refer to Lobby rumours in order to make a taunt against 
my hon. friend the member for Tyrone. Well, my hon, 
friend supported the Bill as it was originally brought in 
(Mr. T. W. Russell: Hear, hear). The Bill is now 
practically reduced again to the form in which it was 
practically supported by the hon. member for East 
Mayo when he promised that three days would be 
sufficient for its discussion.” Mr. 'T. W. Russell took 
occasion a moment later to contradict Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s views of his attitude towards the Bill with some 
But we need not endeavour to apportion the 
What 
is of real importance in this statement is the implied 
confession that the Government has vacillated. What, 
on Mr. Chamberlain’s own showing, has happened ? 
The Cabinet has drafted a Bill so long and complicated 
that it took Mr. Gerald Balfour three hours and a half 
to expound its provisions. Part of this Bill displeases 
the Irish landlords, who threaten opposition. Here- 
upon the Cabinet modifies two of its clauses. But the 
modifications displease Mr. 'T. W. Russell, whereupon 

the Cabinet reduces the Bill to its original form. 
It is with no wish to gain a reputation as ‘candid 


ments, and would know its own mind. 


emphasis. 
respective claims of our authorities to accuracy. 


friends” that we must declare this to be a deplorable 
way of conducting business. We put aside the ques- 
tion whether it was pardonable in a Government to 
think that such a Bill as this could by any possibility 
be non-contentious. If they had this conviction, they 
had it to themselves. Even if we allow that it was 
pardonable in them to entertain this strange opinion 
their case is in no way bettered. A Government which 
has decided that a Bill must be treated as non-con- 
tentious, has surely a very simple course before it. 
When it finds that members of the House of Commons, 
including an important section of its own followers, 
are determined to contend, it can withdraw its Bill. But 
this is precisely what the Government has not done. 
It first modifies its Bill in obedience to pressure from 
one quarter, and then reduces it to its original form 
from fear of Mr. ‘I’. W. Russell and the Ulster Tenant 
Farmers. Yet the views of Mr. ‘T. W. Russell 
cannot have been unknown to his friends in the 
Cabinet. At least they ought not to have been un- 
They ought not to have been disregarded at 
all unless there was a disposition to disregard them to 
the end. ‘The impression left by this hasty advance, 
and hurried retreat, is that the Government does 
not known its own mind. In reality there is 
nothing else in the history of this unlucky 
Bill which is now worth considering. The measure 
itself will probably go the way of the Education 
Bill, notwithstanding that the progress made on 
Thursday night encourages its supporters to hope 
that it may after all scrape through, After the 
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explicit declaration of Mr. Carson and in view of what 
is known of the line certain to be taken by the defenders 
of the Irish landlords in the House of Lords it would 
be a piece of stupendous folly to suppose that it can 
possibly be treated as non-contentious. But unless it is 
to be received on that footing the Government is not 
bound to go on with it. So we were told from the 
beginning, and so Mr. Chamberlain said again on 
Wednesday. ‘The deduction seems obvious, and even 
should the statement which seems inevitable be post- 
poned there will still be little real chance of the Bill 
becoming law this Session. 

The best that we can hope concerning this unfor- 
tunate episode with Mr. 'T. W. Russell is that it will 
be the last thing of its kind. .A Government which is 
disposed to work with Mr. 'T. W. Russell should take 
the trouble to find out what his opinions are, and should 
not go against them unless it has a substantial guarantee 
that he is squared. Of course a Government which 
goes with Mr. 'T. W. Russell goes against the landlords 
You cannot patch tp a peace by the admission of those 
direct contraries. ‘The attempt to do it only results in 
bringing out their mutual hostility. When it explodes 
the Cabinet must expect to see the Opposition take 
full advantage of such a favourable opening. Sir W. 
Harcourt did an out-of-the-way thing when he moved 
the adjournment on Wednesday. It was not good- 
natured nor was it good form. But have we learnt so 
little as to be still under the persuasion that when Sir 
W. Harcourt sees a chance of striking a good blow he 
We ought to 


There was 


will make it his business to be ‘ nice’ ? 
take care that he does not get the chance. 
once a Chinese general who complained that the stupid 
outer barbarians were so ignorant as not to know that 
a cannon can only fire out of its mouth and that they 
had come up behind him. Apparently there are some 
of us who take a very Chinese view of Parliamentary 


warfare. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OFFICES 
| ORD ROSEBERY and Mr. Chamberlain have 
7 | 


recently been discussing the benefits of municipal 
Government, the first with amateur enthusiasm, the 
second with knowledge and discrimination. It seems a 
pity that the ex-Premier, at any rate, did not postpone 
his remarks until the London County Council had done 
with its debate on the new County Hall, or, to be more 
precise, the new County Council Offices. When the 
Council was in full tide of Progressivism, Lord Rosebery 
with difficulty dissuaded it from plunging into an ex- 
travagant scheme for erecting unto itself a grand and 
glorious residence. ‘The decision reached on Tuesday 
last cannot be commended on the score of magnificence, 
while it is very far indeed from possessing the 
merit of economy. The London County Council has 
recoiled from a County Hall, but it has determined to 
acquire the freehold of its present premises, and build 
fresh offices adjoining them. This not particularly 
brilliant plan is estimated to cost some £1,250,000, and 
accounts when rendered, as ratepayers are getting to 
know, have a trick of overtopping estimates by good 
round thousands. Yet even its supporters could not 
maintain that the London County Council would be 
finally housed, for if so, why did Sir John Lubbock 
dilate on the advantages of the Trafalgar Square site as 
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a speculation? We are driven, therefore, to the con- 
clusion that the London County Council, not knowing 
exactly what to do, snatched at the first compromise 
that offered itself. Such unbusinesslike haste must 
have given Lord Rosebery’s touching faith in municipal 
government quite an unceremonious shake. 

The idea is bad in itself, and it has certainly been 
adopted without due consideration. 'There were those 
who would have none of it, on the grounds that the 
next Local Government Bill will devolve many of the 
powers of the County Council on to local municipalities 
or, by absorbing the Corporation, give it the free run 
of the Guildhall. They were unfortunately outvoted, 
but their argument was thoroughly sound, in so far as 
it advocated delay. Both political parties are pledged 
to remodel the London County Council, though they 
differ widely as to the functions it should assume or shed, 
and, therefore, it might well wait to ascertain its status 
before embarking on building operations. Even if we 
admit that it is underhoused—and its present habitation 
is none too spacious—it has not taken the wisest way to 
remedy the evil. The Spring Gardens site does not 
give an enterprising architect much space to play with. 
We agree, indeed, with Mr. Boulnois that reckoned by 
the square inch it is about the most expensive in 
London. Sentiment apart—and the traditions after 
all are not particularly venerable—other positions 
could named that would be equally central 
and far cheaper. We are not particularly enamoured 
of one of Lord Farrer’s suggestions—that of moving 
‘over the water. But Clare Market or Christ’s 
Hospital would serve, and the area now occupied 
by the Westminster Aquarium has its points, though 
there is virtue in the objection that it lies too near 
Parliament. Best of all was Lord Dunraven’s proposal 
that the site should be considered in connection with 
contemplated improvements. Mr. Waterhouse has 
urged that the clearance for the thoroughfare which is 
to run between Holborn and the Strand would give 
the Council the ground it wants, and he speaks with 
the authority of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects. The London County Council has preferred, 
unfortunately, to spend a million and a quarter on 
tinkering, which may have to be done all over again. 

There is, besides, the ratepayer’s point of view to be . 
taken into account. ‘The question of a County Hall 
never came before the constituencies at the last election, 
and, as they will have to pay, they might at least be 
consulted. It is quite conceivable that they would 
prefer street improvements for themselves to a new 
home for their legislators. In any case they would 
like to see their money’s worth, even if others were to 
enjoy it, and that modest satisfaction they would not 
get under the present scheme. Sir John Lubbock con- 
siders it economic on the curious reasoning that, even 
if a better site offers itself, the Council will be able to 
dispose of its present space without loss, though not at 
a profit. We are very doubtful as to the reasonable- 
ness of this sanguine calculation. Spring Gardens are 
not everybody’s desire, more especially when they are 
combined with buildings that would be adapted to 
singularly few purposes. In all probability the Council, 
if it moved, would have to write off much of the 
£500,000 to be spent on the new offices as dead loss, 
Besides the London County Council was created for 
other and more useful public services than speculation 
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in freehold property. The transaction, altogether, 
does not reflect creditably on the Council, more 
especially as both sides lent members to the majority- 
It is ill-advised, and ineffective, as the very alteration 
of the words ‘County Hall’ into ‘County Council 
Offices > should have brought home to those precipitate 
dealers with ratepayers’ money. <A million and a 
quarter on rooms for clerks and ledgers! A prodigious 
waste indeed. And Lord Rosebery should lay the 
incident to heart in view of his next speech on muni- 
cipal government. 


THE RECEss IN FRANCE 


YYNHE session of the French Parliament which has 

just come to aclose has proved barren beyond 
precedent of legislative performance. With the advent 
of the summer recess, the issue is usual in France of an 
official publication, in which are recorded the achieve- 
ments of the Senate and Chamber. ‘This year the 
volume is not to appear, matter for its compilation 
being entirely lacking. Senate and Chamber between 
them have accomplished precisely nothing of any degrev 
of importance. Something has been attempted, but 
nothing has been done. ‘The Senate has pegged away 
without appreciable result at a Bill for the Regulation 
of the Drink Traffic, in a moribund state when it 
reached the Luxembourg, which, in all probability, it 
will never leave. The Chamber, but to no purpose, 
has made a persistent pretence of busying itself with 
reforms, or, at least, with innovations. It has over- 
thrown two Cabinets; it has listened with unnecessary 
patience to innumerable harangues on the social ques- 
tion ; it has mooted the formation of a colonial army ; 
and in particular, but quite without result, it has 
attempted the tinkering of the national finances. 
The abortive outcome of the effort last men- 
tioned is the essential feature of the _ session. 
A large majority of the Deputies seem agreed, it must 
be supposed with reason, that the existing system of 
taxation is in need of alteration. Opinion however is 
so divided as to the lines upon which the change should 
be effected that no practical result has been reached. 
The House, of the two schemes of financial reform laid 
before it, has rejected one and postponed the considera- 
tion of the other. Its attitude in this latter case, the 
lukewarm reception it accerded the proposals of M. 
Cochery, has been severely judged. Outside the Radical 
ranks, whence such criticism was to be expected, there 
has been a chorus of complaints. The Moderate 
majority has come under the suspicion of hoodwinking 
the country, of affecting zeal for reforms the realisation 
of which it was careful to prevent. The proceedings at 
the last few sittings of the Chamber lend colour to the 
accusation, but supposing it to be groundless another 
charge may be brought against the Deputies as a whole 
which they will find it difficult to refute. ‘They are 
incapable of accomplishing a stroke of real work, 
Their activity is vain, their labours are sterile. 

A number of Frenchmen, though probably a 
minority, are inclined to argue that the inability of 
the Chamber to add to the statute-book is in no 
way to be deplored. Those who hold this view are 
of opinion that France has everything to fear and 
very little to hope from its legislators. They urge 
that it may be better for a country to get along as it 
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can without fresh legislation than for it to be set the 
arduous task of prospering in spite of legislation 
wholly objectionable. Given the unfortunate influence 
exerted by the progress of Socialism on political parties 
in France there is much to be said for this standpoint, 
but it is unlikely to be generally adopted across the 
Channel. Our neighbours are too much ‘disposed to 
expect great things of the State to be content with the 
negative satisfaction that their representatives at the 
Palais Bourbon do no harm. France pays its Deputies, 
and, expecting more for its money than in the nature of 
things it can get, will necessarily be disappointed at 
getting nothing whatever. Symptoms of the existence 
of this feeling are already discernible, and should it grow 
in strength, as there is every likelihood that it will 
do, the consequences must be important, while the 
risk is great that they will be disastrous. ‘The stigma 
of legislative impotence has long attached to the 
Moderate Republican party, and not without more 
justice than its well-wishers would desire. Recently, 
for the first time for several years, the Radicals were 
given a chance of showing their superiority as practical 
legislators over their rivals. It is notorious that their 
failure to do so was complete. Whether this lesson 
will be taken to heart by those who have allowed them- 
selves to be led away by the claptrap of the various 
categories of demagogues is more than doubtful. Ata 
time when there is much preaching and little practice, 
both on the part of the sounder politicians and of the 
charlatans, it is to be feared that the voice of the 
charmer who is most profuse of promises has the better 
chance of carrying persuasion. ‘The Moderates can 
afford another session such as that which is just over 
even less than the Radicals. ‘These latter, needless to 
say, do not give the people bread, but they offer it 
circuses in the shape of unrealisable hopes. This 
expedient being denied the Moderates they must see to 
the existence, not to say to the quality, of their bread. 

Barren of legislative results, the recent Session is 
interesting from a purely political point of view. Up 
to a certain point the shortcomings of the Chamber are 
due to circumstances over which it has no control. 
The Republican portion of the Assembly is split up 
into two parties of almost equal strength. ‘i'his exact 
balance of the contending forces paralyses each of them. 
Neither Moderates nor Radicals can walk alone with any 
vigour of movement. ‘The former are forced, in order to 
secure a majority, to seek the assistance of the Right, 
and the hostility of their allies to the Republican régime 
weakens their authority both in Parliament and in the 
country. ‘The Radicals, obliged for similar reasons to 
reckon with the Socialists, are in an identical position. 
Moreover, the Royalist contingent being of much the 
same strength as the Collectivist, the parties remain 
very equally matched. As a supreme resource to obtain 
a workable superiority they are dependent on the 
goodwill of an intermediate group which is Radical or 
Moderate by turn and neither long. ‘This last 
necessity definitely deprives the majority of the 
moment of all real stability and accounts for the other- 
wise inexplicable changes of front accomplished by the 
Chamber in the course of the year. ‘The fact is that 
during this period a change of the utmost importance 
has been in progress and now seems consummated. 
When M. Ribot was President of the Council Radicals 
and Moderates were agreed in sinking their differences 
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to a certain extent, in living in something resembling 
unity, the lion lay down with the lamb. ‘There were 
drawbacks to this state of compromise, and M. Bourgeois 
arose and demanded the formation of two great parties 
on the ground that France could not do better than 
model its party organisation on English lines. Up to 
the present the most obvious result of this experiment 
has been to divide the Republican party against itself, 
while Royalists and Socialists have steadily gained 
strength at its expense. 


OUR BOGUS CLUBS 


ROYAL Commission is generally understood to 
serve a double purpose. In the first place it 1s 
appointed to shelve an awkward question ; in the second 
it is expected to force an open door. From both points 
of view the Liquor Commission presided over by Lord 
Peel is doing its work admirably. ‘The voice of the 
temperance reformer is no more heard in the land 
whether inside or outside the House of Commons, or if 
it is heard is not in the least attended to. <At the 
same time the efforts of the Commission so far have 
been confined to proving a few facts which everybody 
knew before. ‘The efforts of the police to punish persons 
who are found drunk in public places would be more 
successful if such persons could be summarily arrested ; 
it is very difficult to say whether drunkenness generally 
is decreasing or increasing, and great difference of opinion 
exists among well qualified persons as to the advisability 
of making the endorsement of a publican’s convictions 
on his licence compulsory. These remarkable facts 
have for a very long time been commonplaces to every- 
body who takes the slightest interest in our licensing 
system, and are not likely to attract the attention of 
anybody who does not. But it is, of course, Lord Peel’s 
duty to prove them over and over again, and to take as 
long as he can over the job; and those numerous 
persons who have reason to distrust the collective wisdom 
of our legislators when dealing with intoxicating liquors 
may safely congratulate themselves on the fact that he 
is not the man to neglect his duty. 

One fact, however, is in course of being proved, which, 
if it also is in accordance with common knowledge, has 
some sufficiently startling consequences. Police magis- 
trates and police superintendents both assure us that 
the worst cases of drunkenness in the metropolis come 
from clubs which they are pleased to call ‘ bogus,’ and 
the well-known secretary of White's Club comes forward 
apparently to prove to us that both his club and 
Boodle’s, and many of the most respectable clubs in 
London, are as illegal as any institution whose pro- 
prietors have had to choose between a fifty-pound fine 
and a month’s hard labour. We do not say that this 
is actually Mr. Bourke’s view of his own position ; but 
it certainly seems to be that of the Home Office, and 
is undoubtedly that of any one who is equal to the task 
of understanding a very simple piece of law. In the 
first place, any one who sells liquor by retail without 
being properly licensed is liable to fine or imprisonment ; 
in the second, a retail sale does not take place when a 
member of a member’s club buys a glass of sherry, 
because the member has a share in the sherry before he 
orders it from the waiter. 


at the moment before it is sold (using that word in the 
if it does not lie 


non-legal sense) is the crucial point ; 


The ownership of the liquor 
| | 
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in the person who buys it a crime is committed; and 
this is so whether the sale takes place behind a bow 
window in St. James’s Street or in a Soho slum. 

The law, therefore, in its present state leads to the 
following satisfactory results. In the first place some 
one is liable to a month’s hard labour for every wine 
order given in any proprietary club during the last six 
months. In the second, if a very simple legal conjuring 
trick is properly carried out any set of denibinde may 
provide themselves with means of drinking as much 
liquor as they can pay for at any time of ‘the day or 
night, and on any day of the week, and this state of 
things must continue until it is made a crime to drink 
liquor after public houses are closed, or until the Legis- 
lature is willing to recognise, what is in fact the case, 
that in this matter there is one law for the rich and 
another for the poor. The justification for this last 
state of things lies in the fact that the illegal sale of 
the club in St. James’s Street gives the police no trouble, 
while the legal sale in the Soho Club gives them a great 
deal, which is why authorities have nothing to say to 
the former, and call the latter ‘ bogus.’ How far this 
state of affairs is satisfactory depends upon how far it 
is thought advisable to administer the law according to 
strict logic. But it clearly shows that if the stringency 
of the law as to the sale of liquor is to be increased, the 
result is likely to end in failure. A previous Royal 
Commission has recorded an opinion that in certain 
districts the Welsh Sunday Closing Act ‘cannot be said 
to have diminished intemperance. Laws regulating 
practices which are not in themselves criminal, such as 
selling intoxicating liquor, cannot be stretched beyond 
a certain point. In the opinions of most careful 
observers that point has been reached in our Licensing 
Laws. As far as Lord Peel’s Commission has gone it has 
done nothing except to enforce that opinion and we make 
bold to prophesy that as it has begun so will it end. 


THE HUMOUR OF IT 


[Sir Wilfrid Lawson for the third time wanted to know why a 
licence had not been taken out for the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
the House.—July 13.] 


IMI was—the days are sadly distant—when 
I was esteemed a very pretty wit ; 
My lightest effort made the sides of men 
To split. 


‘Loud laughter,’ in the Press of long ago, 
Would punctuate my every second word, 
So playful was my artless humour, so 


Absurd. 


State Jester by unanimous report, 
My pride of place no other clown could share ; 
And Wilfrid’s motley was the only sort 
Of wear. 


But now a later caste illumes the stage, 
The pit is ‘ knocked’ by newer comic roles, 
And I alone abhor the badinage 
Of Bowles. 


And though I frankly follow Labby’s lead 
I cannot wholly love that rival Fool ; 
I also envy Field his fatuous breed 
Of bull. 
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Name not Macgregor, gone and underground, 
He is a portion of the dreadful past, 
But Tanner lives, and Bartley too is bound 
To last. 


And even Curzon! one would never say 
Nathaniel’s wit was easy to provoke ; 
And yet he nearly made the other day 
A joke. 


These reap the harvest of my hand; they bind 
The chaff that I originally sowed, 
And count me just a shade or so behind 


The mode. 


But now and then, upon a point of Drink, 
I wake remembrance of my former worth ; 
The topic lends itself, I often think, 
To mirth. 


Note how I quaintly twit the Chancellor 
About the Commons’ bogus drinking club, 
And bid him go and get a licence for 


His pub! 


A trifle, but my own! It ranked, I knew, 
Below my absolutely killing scores, 
And yet I personally gave it two 
Encores. 


But who that never heard me in my prime 
From this comparatively paltry gag 
Would guess that I was once upon a time 
A wag? O. §. 


NOTES 


More than one kindly critic has put the blame on the heat, 
and perhaps with a change in the weather may come a 
change in the Government policy as to the conduct of 
public business. But certainly. Ministers have shown a 
want of backbone to be accounted for only by the enerva- 
ting influence of days when nothing seemed to matter, 
unless it were the defection of Mr. T. W. Russell. Yet 
even that support may be bought too dear, disastrous as 
would be any breach in the cohesion of the Unionist party in 
Ireland. Some limit must be set to the concessions that 
should be made even by conscious strength, which may 
put on so strong a resemblance to weakness that opposition 
is deceived and becomes troublesome accordingly. To 
vary the Greek epigram slightly, the Government is not 
a weak Government, but it does just the things that a 
weak Government would do. 

Measure after measure is drowned in the flood of talk 
or trimmed and altered almost out of recognition in the 
vain hope of reconciling irreconcilable interests. It is this 
latter course that has alienated from the Government the 
sympathy of those who think that it is the business of a 
strong Government to introduce measures well considered 
in all essential principles and to carry them through with 
only such amendment of detail as discussion may prove to 
be wise. If the rules of the House do not permit of 
legislation in this manner then there is much to be said in 
favour of Mr. Labouchere’s proposal to make them more 
practical ; but so always that the dignity of the House 
shall be maintained, a matter upon which the member for 
Northampton might not set much store. As things are, the 
Session is drawing to a close and the time fast approaching 
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when none but non-contentious business will have a chance 
of going through. Yet nothing seems to be certain in the 
general flux but that the House will rise by the fifteenth 
of August. 





True, it is difficult to foresee what measures will and 
what measures will not be regarded by the Opposition as 
contentious. The Scotch Agricultural Rating Bill, for 
instance, which passed its second reading on Thursday, 
might reasonably have been thought to follow as a_neces- 
Sary consequence upon the English Bill. Least of all 
could strong opposition have been expected from repre- 
sentatives of Scotch constituencies. Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman may have been perfectly right in contending 
that but for the corresponding English measure the 
Scotch Bill would never have been heard of. But the 
English Bill having been brought forward it is easy to 
imagine how deeply that sense of injustice, to which he 
reminded us that the Scotch nation is peculiarly prone, 
would have been stirred if Scotland had been refused 
a compensating grant. There is no pretence whatever 
for saying that the money will be wasted, for even Sir J, 
Leng admitted that in so far as provision was made for 
applying the benefit immediately to distressed districts the 
Scotch was an improvement on the English Bill. But the 
Opposition has learnt that the first duty of an Opposition is 
to oppose, 


Meruinks ‘tis very fortunate things are not what they 
seem ; 
For I led the House of Commons, rather oddly, in a 
dream. 
I stood up and faced the music, and the object of my 
speech 
Was to bring the Prorogation within measurable reach. 
‘Sir, the state of public business ’—how they cheered me 
as I spoke !— 
‘ Has, to put the whole thing mildly, now gone far beyond 
a joke ; 
We withdraw, of course, our measures, but before the 
Session’s done 
Certain non-contentious trifles might be thought of, just 
for fun. 
There are forty little subjects on the Order Paper still, 
Though we've finished all the Estimates, abandoned every 
Bill: 
And when half the private members who ornament the 
House 
To this or that desire to call attention, hang the grouse ! 
Can we leave without discussion self-government for Wales, 
The telegraphic service, and the carriage of the mails ; 
Or prorogue with North-East Asia in a very parlous state, 
With anomalies connected with the sale of silver plate ; 
While our generals have grievances, and difficulties mar 
The relations of our Resident with distant Jhalawar ?’ 
I mentioned these as samples of an intellectual treat 
That I knew the House would jump at, and I then resumed 
my seat, 
But with one accord they murmured, and declared, ‘ It 
can't be true; 
How about the twelfth of August, if we've got so much to 
do?’ 
And a voice below the gangway said, ‘ Mister, you've got 
mixed ; 
These are “ notices of motions for which no days have been 
fixed ”’,’ G. B. D. 





Ir is possible that a certain number of Englishmen may 
view with satisfaction the disasters which have befallen 
President Cleveland and his immediate followers during 
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the last week; but that is only because they allow their 
feelings to overcome their reason. American bluster as 
to Venezuela is unimportant when compared with the 
attitude adopted by the United States on the currency 
question, and President Cleveland is the man to whom the 
English trader and investor looked to guide his country- 
men to a right solution of the problem. His influence, 
however, now apparently counts practically for nothing, 
and, as a leader of his party, he is replaced by a man 
of whom everything that is known is likely to cause him 
to be regarded as more bitterly hostile to every English 
interest than any one who has risen to a position of power 
in his country since the beginning of the century. Mr. 
M‘Kinley and Protection are bad enough, even supposing 
him as likely to retain that golden plank which his plat- 
form now includes; but Mr. Bryan goes one worse from 
our point of view. ‘Tariff is important, but currency may 
be more important still; an alteration of the former in the 
United States might deal a disastrous blow at our com- 
merce; but a crusade against the ‘ golden cross’ of Mr, 
Bryan’s peroration might well ruin both our commerce 
and our investments as well. 





Tue one substantial consolation which an Englishman 
may find in the present condition of United States politics 
is that Mr. Bryan’s nomination at Chicago is likely to lead 
to the defeat of his party. The Free Silverites have to a 
slight extent seceded from the Republicans, but the 
secession of the Goldites from the ranks of the Democrats 
isa much more serious matter. Whether it will lead to 
an increase of voting power on the Republican side, or 
whether it will result in the appearance of a third candi- 
date still appears doubtful. The latter plan would no 
doubt be the more satisfactory to the outsider, as it would 
seem to keep open a path of repentance to the Demo- 
crats of the future. Another possible satisfactory result of 
Mr. Bryan’s nomination may be to strengthen the gold 
section among Mr. M‘kinley’s supporters. That gentle- 
man appears to have no opinions of his own, but this is 
certainly not the case with his antagonist, and there are 
cases in which one set of opinions will serve two parties, 
and this is probably such a case. Almost as little however 
is known of the real strength of Mr. Bryan’s supporters as 
is known of Mr. Bryan, and many things may happen 
between now and November, any of which may produce 
most serious results for the commerce and industry of the 
world, 


Tur death of Professor Ernst Curtius, at the ripe age of 
eighty-one, removes a scholar and an explorer who has 
had few rivals in the domain of historical and archelogical 
research, Speaking at the annual meeting of the British 
School] at Athens on Monday Mr. John Morley paid a 
graceful and well-deserved tribute to his brilliant services 
in the field of Hellenic antiquities. 
Olympia resulted in splendid discoveries and helped to 
illuminate history with that light of reality, upon the value 
of which historians of such different methods as Stanley 
and Freeman have insisted. In comparing Curtius with 
our own Greek historians, Thirlwall and Grote, Mr. 
Morley did not make the mistake of attempting to weigh 
their respective merits in the balance, but was content to 
leave them in a company of which no member need feel 
ashamed, The success of the British School itself has 


been made possible by the work of such pioneers in the 
field. 


His explorations at 








Sir Warrer Besant has won for himself a great and 
well-merited reputation, not only as a writer of stories, 
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but as a man of business and a philanthropist. But when 
he comes into conflict with a publisher of so wide an 
experience as Mr. R. B. Marston’s as to details of the 
publishing business there can be no doubt at all whose is 
the better opinion. It seems incredible that so old a hand 
should speak contemptuously of the ‘stale old bogey of 
risk,’ or pay the public so poor a compliment as to suppose 
that it has an insatiable appetite for all the rubbish that 
comes from the press in the form of current literature. 
Of course, there is not merely a risk but in many cases a 
certainty of loss which the vanity of the author or a 
want of judgment in the publisher has to pay as the case 
may be. On the question of trade terms and discounts 
to booksellers, Mr. Marston is obviously right. They are 
generous to the point of profligacy. And when he says 
that what presses heavily on the bookseller is the present 
he makes to the public in the shape of discount he 
is only repeating what every one knows to be the 
fact. The publisher could not sweat the bookseller if he 
wished, and for his own sake he is not foolish enough to 
try. 





Our French correspondent writes: ‘The feature of the 
week, of course, has. been the 14th of July celebrations. 
To have lived through them is to find it difficult to write 
of them with absolute impartiality. They are an unmiti- 
gated nuisance at any rate in Paris. Hordes of barbarians 
from the provinces invade the capital for the occasion. 
One’s eye is offended and one’s nerves are irritated by 
the ceaseless passage of uncouth persons who stare about 
them with an expression of countenance that reveals 
undreamt of depths of stupidity, vexatious persons who 
stalk around with the brand of the intruder upon them 
and who seem to have been created for no other purpose 
than to tread upon townsmen’s toes. The boulevard is 
spoiled for those who know it for several days on end and 
at a season of the year when to be in Paris and to be 
deprived of the boulevard is to suffer intolerabie torture. 
The agony is at its height of an evening when there are 
open-air balls in progress at every street corner, and the 
pavement is given over to the marchands de vin who cover 
it with tables and chairs and patriotically promote intoxica- 
tion. Still it is perhaps in accordance with the philosophic 
fitness of things that the taking of the Bastille should be 
commemorated by the populace indulging in every descrip- 
tion of tomfoolery, even to the point of firing blank 
cartridges at the President. 





‘To consider the féte from a serious standpoint—to do 
so will soon be absurd—it must be said that it is fast 
losing all political significance. A dozen years ago the pro- 
ceedings on the 14th July constituted a real manifestation 
of the Republican sentiment of the nation. A large 
majority of people still believed that we ought to consider 
ourselves fortunate in the possession of that Constitution 
with which it pleased M. Wallon and sundry others to endow 
us. Paris in those enthusiastic days, already far off, kept 
the fourteenth in grim earnest. On the other hand while 
losing in political significance the /ce is gaining perhaps in 
popularity. The beauties of Republicanism are one thing, 
the delights of a Bank holiday are another. I should 
hasten to add that both are equally estimable! It was 
said after the Restoration that the only change that had 
occurred was that France counted un Frangais de plus. 
Can it be that all the Third Republic has done for us has 
been to enrich us with wn Bank-Holiday de plus ? 
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‘Tue Session has come to an inglorious end, and there 
are eleven perfectly contented men in France, all of them 
Ministers. For three months the members of the Cabinet 
will live unthreatened lives. The Radicals assert that this 
ease is ill earned, but the Radicals, furious at their failure 
to overthrow the Government en temps utile, are capable of 
carping criticism, and if they are uttering the truth it is by 
the purest of hazards. However, even the unbiased person 
will allow that there is a want of finish about some of the 
work the Cabinet has had in hand. Take their treatment 
of Madagascar for instance. It has been announced that 
the island is annexed. Yet even the most intelligent 
Hova must find it hard to understand under exactly what 
régime he has the happiness to live. In their hurry to 
be off for the holidays the Ministers have neglected to 
have this point settled by Parliament. The Chamber has 
declared Madagascar a French colony. For the Senators 
the island is still under a protectorate. The muddle is 
such that if a Deputy desires to question the Government 
about Madagascan affairs he must address himself to the 
Minister of the Colonies, while a Senator has to go to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 





‘ Apart from the Ministers themselves, the person who 
who is most astounded that they are still in office is 
M. Bourgeois. Speaking at Lisieux last Sunday the late 
President of the Council could scarcely find words to 
express his bewilderment. As he pleaded pathetically 
there are two parties in France: the party of the virtuous 
high souled Republicans who love the Democracy and would 
compass its felicity—charge : a portefeuille de ministre—and 
the party of the greedy placemongers, of the stony- 
hearted egoists, of the champions of privilege, of the exploit- 
ers of the poor. It is needless to say of which party 
M. Bourgeois confessed himself the ornament, and taking 
him at his own estimate it is almost possible to share his 
surprise at his continued exclusion from power. He assures 
France that he will soon be back in the post he is so 
obviously intend-d to occupy. This confidence is touching 
on the part of a politician whose followers are deserting in 
every direction, some of them going over to the Moderates 
and others joining the Socialists, and on whose programme 
the Chamber only recently passed a damning verdict. 
But “les vieilles lunes”’ cherish just such illusions. 


‘In this speech at Lisieux M. Bourgeois spoke more 
tenderly than ever before of the Socialists. It so happened 
that at precisely the same moment the principal Socialist 
leaders were speaking on their own account. Dr. Flaissi¢res 
had invited them to a banquet at Marseille—of which 
city he is the mayor—and had even enticed some three 
hundred persons, after having covers laid for a thousand, 
to dine with them at so much a head. The speeches of 
these Socialist leaders must have saddened M. Bourgeois 
when he read them on Monday morning. Those of the 
Collectivist orators—and they were the minority—who 
did not take the Radicals savagely to task raised their 
voice in glorification of doctrines which the Radicals 
profess to abhor: of internationalism for instance. M., 
Bourgevis is in a bad way. Since alone he cuts a merely 
ridiculous figure he is obliged to appeal for assistance to 
politicians whose views he detests and whose constant 
pre-occupation is to snub him !’ 


IN THE CITY 


HIS week has commenced the dividend declarations of 

our home railway companies for the past half-year. 

So far as they have gone they are decidedly satisfactory, 
though in the case of the Sheffield Company the announce- 
ment was scarcely up to the estimates that had been 
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formed by the market. It is not easy to predict what the 
dividends will be from the published traffics, because they 
are always underestimated in the weekly returns and we 
have a striking instance of this in the Brighton Report, 
Apparently the Company had a gross increase of £64,000, 
but with the issue of the half-yearly report we find that 
the gross gain was really £81,749. Working expenses 
were £34,020 higher and fixed charges were £3211 heavier. 
The increase of £81,749 in gross revenue is very satisfactory, 
showing, as it does, that the traffic, which was practically 
stationary during the corresponding half-year of 1895, has, 
with the advantage of very favourable weather, quite 
regained its ordinary vitality, the increase of working 
expenses is not more than should be expected on so large 
an increase of traffic and the increase of interest is con- 
sequent mainly on the issue of ordinary capital last 
February ; but it is necessary to wait until the close of the 
year for the usual comprehensive analyses of revenue and 
expenditure to review satisfactorily the position of the 
Company. A dividend at the rate of 4} per cent. on the 
ordinary stock is recommended which compares with 3} 
per cent. at this time last year and the balance carried 
forward is about £17,000 larger. The effect on the 
deferred stock is that there is 1} per cent. in hand against 
only } per cent. last year, and bearing in mind also the 
larger amount carried forward it is a reasonable presump- 
tion, provided the earnings of the current six months keep 
up to the level of the second half of 1895, that the 
dividend on Brighton ‘A’ for 1896 will be fully 74 per 
cent. On this calculation the deferred stock of the 
Brighton Company is the cheapest in the railway list. 

Among the other dividends that have been declared the 
South Eastern pays 3 per cent. against 2} per cent., and 
its balance forward is £7000 larger. The Great Eastern 
distribution is at the rate of 13 per cent. against only 
{ per cent. in July 1895; the Sheffield Company pays 
1 per cent. on the ordinary stock, which is the first time 
in the last four years that the stock has received any- 
thing in the lean half year; the Metropolitan declares 
3} per cent. against 2£ per cent., and the dividend on 
London, Tilbury, and Southend ordinary stock is } per 
cent. better—viz., 2{ per cent. It will be interesting to 
observe how far expenses have swallowed up the increases 
on the goods lines, for the carriage of more freight means 
a much greater addition to the expenses than extra 
passenger traffic does. At the time of writing, judging 
by the way the stock was creeping up, the best results 
appear to be expected on the Great Western, but the 
dividend is not usually announced till early in August. 

We referred last week to the outery that had been 
raised by some of the shareholders of the Chartered Com- 
pany at the private issue of debentures, which we consider 
to have been one of the few clever acts of the Board. The 
Directors now say that in consequence of the letters they 
have received the original shareholders have consented to 
place a certain amount of the issue at the disposal of the 
shareholders, so the latter can apply for the debentures to 
the amount of 50 per cent. of their shareholdings on the 
same terms as the original syndicate—viz., at 97} per cent. 
We shall thus be able to see whether there is such a keen 
desire to take up the debentures as would appear from 
the letters that were published. 

It seems likely that some curious revelations will be 
made shortly concerning the Lagunas Nitrate Syndicate. 
In 1894 the Syndicate sold for £850,000 a block of nitrate 
grounds to the Lagunas Nitrate Company, but subsequently 
the Chilian Law Courts decided that a portion of the land 
sold did not belong to the Syndicate. Consequently the 
Lagunas Company has not yet received the full considera- 
tion for its payment of £850,000, and an action has been 
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commenced by the Board of the Company against the 
Syndicate. Three of the directors of the Lagunas Com- 
pany are also directors of the Syndicate, which, by the way, 
is now in liquidation, and these three gentlemen have 
jssued a rather foolish reply to the allegations of their 
colleagues. When the Lagunas Company was formed we 
yointed out that it was absurdly overcapitalised, and we 
are afraid that like the Syndicate it will go into liquidation 
before long; but before the end comes an effort should 
certainly be made to see if something cannot be recovered 
from the vendor syndicate for the non-completion of the 
contract, and it also seems to us that the original directors, 
must be liable to an action for negligence for handing 
over the purchase-money before the lands had been duly 
transferred. 

The stock markets are already wearing a holiday appear- 
ance, and the only excitement has occurred in the last 
few days in the American market. There does not appear 
to be anything new in the situation and the extravagances 
of the Populists and the Silverites are no worse than they 
were a week ago. But a heavy fall has taken place none 
the less, the selling being entirely on American account 
while a good many purchases have been made over here. 
Naturally people are asking what is the matter and 
wondering whether the Government of the United States 
is going to pass into the hands of repudiating Demagogues. 
In this country we still believe in the common sense of the 
Americans, but when the share market, which is a very 
fair test of general conditions, crumbles away as it has 
done owing to sales by the Americans themselves, we 
cannot but think that the situation is more perilous in the 
United States than we suppose. ‘There is no doubt that 
great discontent exists among the farmers in the West, 
chiefly because of the low prices of produce, and agitators 
take advantage of it to preach the good times they would 
have under a silver régime. It is useless to point out that 
the first effect would be to bankrupt the farmers who are 
already in debt and that capital would vanish ; all they 
know is that they have had bad times and that they think 
any change in their existing conditions would be for the 
better. 

The Golden River Quesnelle (Limited) is formed to 
acquire an alluvial gold mining property on Quesnelle 
River, British Columbia, over nine miles in length, in the 
same district as the ‘Williams Creek’ property. Mr. E. 
J. Fader reports the average yield of material taken out 
of a dredging 10 feet wide and 7} deep at Ils. 2d. per 
cubic yard in gold, and the cost of extraction at 7}d. The 
capital is fixed at £350,000, divided into 105,000 ten per 
cent. cumulative preference shares of £1 each, of which 
80,000 are reserved for working capital, and 247,000 
ordinary shares. The preference shares are now offered 
for subscription. 

The Standard Oil Company of Galicia, Limited, has 
been formed to acquire two petroleum properties, with an 
area of about 218 English acres, in the prolific oil belt of 
the Schodnica district in Galicia, Forty-four oil wells are 
already working, and seventeen more are in course of 
being sunk. Favourable reports have been received from 
Mr. C, J. van Schelle, Director of the Netherlands Indian 
Petroleum Company, and Mr. L. Poock, of the Hanover 
Petroleum Wells, who estimates the profit of the present 
undertaking, after making allowances for royalties, etc., 
at a minimum of £137,000 per annum. ‘The capital is 
£1,000,000, divided into 100,000 shares of £10 each, of 
which 25,000 are taken by the vendors in part payment of 
the purchase money, and 50,000 are now offered for sub- 
scription, The list of applications is opened on Monday, 
the 20th July, and closes on Wednesday, the 22nd, for 
London, and Thursday for the country and abroad. 
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THE CHINAMAN IN INDIA 


We have it on the authority of Bret Harte that the 

heathen Chinee is peculiar. Doubtless he is so in 
more ways than one ; peculiar in his features, peculiar in 
his dress, peculiar in his food, his tastes and his customs. 
But the supreme peculiarity of him is his marvellous power 
of fitting into any conditions among which his fate may 
have placed him, and extracting the utmost advantage 
from his circumstances. At home he is supposed to be 
blindly conservative, and perhaps he is; but when he 
goes abroad he takes no prejudices or principles with 
him which will bias his judgment or hamper his action. 
Wherever he may find himself, he examines the situation 
through those slits of eyes, which seem formed to exclude 
all side issues, sees exactly what it will yield, and pro- 
ceeds to devise practical measures for extracting the same, 
just as he extracts delicacies from swallows’ nests and sea 
slugs. And having devised means, he pursues them with 
a steady persistence born of the single eye. Before he 
has been a month in California, they say, he throws over- 
board all the notions in which he was bred about the 
superior civilisation of the Celestial Empire, or lays them 
by for use when he shall return to his own people, and, 
putting his vanity in his pocket, makes it his ambition 
to be mistaken for a ‘ Mellican man,’ and appropriates 
so much of the principles of liberty, equality and 
fraternity that those whose birthright they were appear 
to have very little left for their own use. In the Straits 
Settlements and all through the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago he has swarmed for centuries, but there, 
finding himself among a people who are hardly his own 
equals in anything, he retains his own manners and cus- 
toms, and settles down to a life as like his home-life as 
he can make it, devoting himself to congenial occupations, 
such as opium farming, trading in birds’ nests and béche de 
mer, and, in short, anything in which he finds that he 
holds a trump card. Conquest by arms he has never 
attempted, clearly discerning that there is no harvest to 
be reaped by him in that way. He leaves the bubble 
reputation to those who value it, and, submitting in turn 
to Malay, Dutchman and Englishman, pursues his own 
ends and conquers the conqueror, just as the weed, 
creeping through the earth at the feet of the proud corn, 
absorbs the fatness of the soil, and will in the end possess 
the field. 

But I am thinking of the Chinaman in western India. 
In that part of the world he is like the carbonic acid in the 
atmosphere, an element almost negligeable if you estimate 
by quantity. But in no analysis of the air for any practical 
purpose can you neglect the carbonic acid, and in no true 
story of the rise of the Bombay Presidency under British 
rule can you leave the Chinaman out of account. In con- 
sidering the part he has played it is necessary to classify 
him under two heads, the voluntary and the involuntary 
settler in the country ; and the second is beyond all com- 
parison the more important. The gate by which he 
entered was Her Majesty’s common gaol. How he found 
his way there is one of those questions, too old for living 
memory but not yet old enough for history, about which it 
is always difficult to get authentic information. I believe 
that his special aptitude for the trade of a pirate had a 
tendency to get him into trouble at the time when we 
were vigorously clearing the seas about our eastern posses- 
sions, Now that that source of supply is stopped, there 
are few Chinese convicts in our gaols and the ex-convict 
settler is dying out; but fifty, or even thirty, years ago the 
yellow convicts were numbered by hundreds and the 
management of them was a serious problem. For a prison 
is a situation which a Chinaman sees at once he can turn 
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to account in only one way, viz., by getting out of it; and 
at that way he is both skilful and successful. But if you 
can make it patent to him that that way is barred and that 
good behaviour is the only thing which will shorten his 
captivity, then he will addict himself te good behaviour 
and turn his hand cheerfully to any form of hard labour. 
Some of our prettiest Indian stations are more indebted 
than they know to the gangs of Chinese convicts who laid 
out their lines and made their roads. Inside the walls of 
the gaol the Chinaman can make himself useful by instruc- 
ting his fellow captives in various arts. I suspect that the 
excellent basket work for which some of our gaols are 
famous might be traced back, if we had the records, to 
some pig-tailed buccaneer, who, having been foiled in all 
plots for scaling the walls or murdering the warders, smiled 
to himself, 


With the smile that was childlike and bland 


and turned over a new leaf. But this is guess-work. 
What we know is that, when the Chinamar attained his 
liberty, he did not generally return to his own country. 
Realising that his old life was hopelessly blighted, he just 
threw it away and, planting himself where he was, began 
to grow anew one. And he did this to such good purpose 
that we soon felt his value. He was a born gardener 
The Englishman, tired of bhendy and brinjal, pined for 
English vegetables, but the Hindoo could not make them 
grow, for his father had never done so, and we were ready 
to conclude that the climate forbade it. The Chinaman 
took the matter in hand and we soon had our cabbages 
and turnips and cauliflowers, and green peas; nor have we 
ever wanted them since. I cannot find any record that 
this was what actually happened in Bombay, but Maria 
Graham, in 1810, wrote as follows from Ceylon :—‘ None of 
the Europeans who have possessed Ceylon have yet been 
able to raise vegetables in the island: the patience of the 
Chinese has, however, succeeded, and I saw not only 
esculent vegetables of every kind, but thriving sugar-canes 
under their management.’ A few years after this the 
Mahratta country fell into our hands and Mr. Elphinstone 
found on the top of Mahabuleshwar mountain, 4000 feet 
above the sea, a glorious site for a summer sanitarium. 
Now Mr. Elphinstone had succeeded in making strawberries 
grow in Poona when he was British resident at the court 
of the Peishwa, and to him, or perhaps to somebody else, 
breathing for the first time the bracing air of Mahabulesh- 
war, the thought occurred, ‘How the strawberry would 
flourish in this fine climate! Let the thing be tried. 
Bring up the Chinaman.’ So the Chinaman came up, and 
soon the strawberries of Mahabuleshwar were the talk of 
western India. I do not know whether a single Chinaman 
survives on the hill to-day, but the Hindoo gardeners 
grow strawberries now with perfect success. Columbus 
has shown how to make the egg stand on its end, and 
anybody can do it. Besides strawberries the Chinaman 
grew potatoes, and Anglo-Indian ladies of the old type, 
who plumed themselves on their housekeeping (an extinct 
race) would tell you a Mahabuleshwar potato from any 
inferior article as infallibly as gram-fed mutton or Mocha 
coffee. The Chinese freedman is, as I have said, fast dis- 
appearing, but here and there still, in some small station, 
you will find him, and where you find him you will find a 
garden, about which he is prowling, early and late, with a 
watering-can or a hoe in his hand, putting into execution 
little devices for stimulating growth or preventing waste. 
Another craft peculiarly suited to the Chinaman’s genius 
is bamboo work. Put into his hands a few bamboos and 
rattans and he will turn out all manner of useful and 
elegant articles as naturally as a weaver bird weaves its 
wonderful nest ; pretty tea-tables, handy little footstools, 
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tiffin baskets and those incomparable long chairs, beloved 
of Anglo-Indians, with curves that just fit into a weary 
back, and broad, easy arms, with a place for the indispens- 
able peg tumbler and neat recesses for book or newspaper, 
To this work then the released convict applied his patient 
and ingenious industry and has left that which will remain 
when he himself has 


Gone glimmering through the dream of things that were, 


Who shall estimate how much of our ease and comfort and 
consequent good work, how much good temper, resulting 
in benevolence and happy influences on all about us, and, 
in response, how much good will, loyalty to British rule 
and other issues not to be gauged or traced, have been 
bequeathed to India by men whose pigtails were once 
severed by a gaoler’s shears ? 

Judging by outward evidences only, I should say that 
the Chinaman in India does not keep a religion, but the 
ex-convict sometimes turns Roman Catholic, whereby cer- 
tain important advantages accrue to him. For all the 
Hindoo castes are closed against him, but as a Christian he 
can take to himself a Goanese wife and sweeten his exile 
with domestic joys, to which I believe he is by nature 
strongly inclined, And in his old age he may have sons 
and daughters to work in his garden. 

Of the Chinamen who come to India of their own free 
will I think the most interesting type is the well-to-do 


merchant. I like that man. Everything about him is 
refreshing. First his signboard—‘ MOK CHAW, Vendo, 


of Perfect Purity and Great Strength China Teas, Silks 
Chowchow, Preserved Ginger, ete.’ Then Mr. Mok Chaw 
himself in his neat silk cap, spotless white coat, wide 
pantaloons and embroidered slippers with cork soles an 
inch thick. His trim pigtail hangs down to his middle 
when he goes abroad: when he is in the shop it generally 
hangs from a peg on the wall. He uses no forms of polite- 
ness, but his urbanity never fails or varies, and his features 
are dressed in a pleasant, amused smile, as if he were re- 
straining himself from laughing at things in general. But 
it is a supremely good-humoured smile; there is no sug- 
gestion that he is laughing at you; only that there is 
something funny about the tea which he is offering you. 
Perhaps there is, if we knew it. But when you look at 
paper fans, or mother-o’-pearl studs, or cuttlefish tooth- 
powder, or an ivory back-scratcher, that also is funny. If 
you buy them, it is funnier still. When your purchases 
are completed he takes down an instrument like a harp, 
with little balls running on the wires, and makes out the 
total of your account by playing upon it with his fingers, 
then paints the amount into a book with a brush and 
China ink, and hands you your change as if you and he 
had had a very pleasant joke. In business Mok Chaw has 
one characteristic which it is particularly pleasant to meet 
with in India: his prices are unchanging. If you suggest 
that he should knock off an odd three pies he just smiles 
pleasantly to show that he understands you are pleased 
to be facetious. And in this the prosperous merchant 
does not differ from the poor basket-maker in a straw hat 
and blue cotton suit. Perhaps the Chinaman is only 
fitting himself to our notions, but if so he has been mar- 
vellously quick to discover them. The Hindoo has never 
discovered them yet, but goes on trusting in the principle 
that the higher you aim the higher you are likely to reach. 
The Chinaman who comes to India of his own free will 
means to return to China when he has made his pile, 
and that he does not expect to be long about that may 
be inferred, I suppose, from the fact that he never brings 
his wife with him. I have seen one Chinese woman 
in Western India, and she was an inmate of a mission 
orphanage. EHA. 
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AUTHORS AT FAULT 


HE author of one of those more or less historical 
novels which have recently thronged in such pro- 
fusion from our presses has fallen into a mistake which, 
unlike the rest of his work, is worth recording. His scene 
was laid somewhere in the vague centuries in which knights 
wore armour, and one affecting chapter introduced the 
hero in the act of drawing his trusty hornbook from his 
pocket, in order to jot down a few memoranda in its pages. 
The writer in question, curious as it may seem, was not our 
old friend Ouida, although one might reasonably think 
that this amazing hornbook would find its proper place in 
that library of a million volumes or so which one of her 
heroes gathered for his pleasure in his tiny Alpine chélet. 
Those simpler lovers of literature, whose ingenuity may 
have been sore put to it to house their beggarly two or 
three thousand volumes in a small flat, will fully appreciate 
the miracle which Wanda’s lover thus performed. Pro- 
bably the author of the hornbook passage would be inclined 
to explain his blunder in the words of the excuse given 
by Dr. Johnson to a lady who asked why he had defined 
‘pastern, in his Dictionary, as ‘the knee of a horse :’— 
‘Ignorance, madam, pure Ignorance.’ For the benefit of 
the unlearned who have not seen Mr. Tuer’s latest work, 
it may be necessary to explain that a hornbook was the 
device in vogue for teaching boys their letters when real 
books were too rare and costly to be exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of schools. It was usually a single sheet of print 
or manuscript, containing the alphabet, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and one or two other useful things, and was mounted on 
wood, in shape something like a modern lady’s hand- 
mirror, and covered with a thin transparent sheet of horn 
to defend it from the accidents that might otherwise have 
brought its usefulness to a sudden untimely end. 
stone thus describes the books ‘ of stature small ’— 


Shen- 


Which with pellucid horn secured are, ' 
To save from finger wet the letter fair. 


The blunder made by our author, it thus appears, was 
rather a glaring one; but at least he has the excuse of 
sinning in good company. There is scarcely any end to 
the list that might be made of equally enormous errors, 
committed not only by scribblers of a day, but by authors 
of considerable repute; not merely by irresponsible 
novelists, but by grave historians and solemn critics. Even 
the encyclopadic Macaulay, who was so severe on frailty 
in others, himself afforded one or two of the best examples 
of the operation of what Dr. Holmes called the ‘idiotic 
area’ of the brain. Every one must remember Sir George 
Trevelyan’s account of his illustrious uncle’s agony when 
he discovered that, in his essay on Warren Hastings, he 
had declared that it would be unfair to estimate Gold- 
smith’s true powers by such a pot-boiling piece of drud 
gery as The Vicar of Wakefield. 
‘pose before the world for three mortal months in the 
character of a critic who thought The Vicar of Waketield a 
bad book ’ was so great that he wanted Napier to publish 
a special edition of the Edinburgh Review to set him right, 
although he had finally to be content with a prominent 
place in the next number’s ‘errata. This, of course, was a 
slip. But a more decided and less known blunder of 
Macaulay’s was made in the famous dusting of ‘ the varlet ’ 
Croker’s jacket. Croker had confessed himself puzzled by 
the couplet attributed to Sir William Jones— 


His horror at having to 


Six hours to law, to soothing slumber seven, 

Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven. 
Boswell’s editor was troubled by the fact that Sir William 
had shortened his day to twenty-three hours. Macaulay 
came down heavily upon him for missing the point, as he 
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‘did not think that it was in human dulness’ to have 
done. And the critic then went on to explain the con- 
ceit, which was ‘wretched enough, but perfectly intelli- 
gible.” Such as it was, it was of his own invention, for 
Sir William Jones really wrote ‘seven,’ instead of ‘ six.’ 
Julius Hare drew attention to Macaulay’s blunder in the 
Philological Journal, but the erring passage in the famous 
essay remains unchanged to this day, as does that which 
so strangely records the death of the Blatant Beast. 
And yet it was Macaulay who took pleasure in pointing 
out some of the blunders into which ‘ poor dear Goldy’ 
fell when he endeavoured to write history, civil or natural, 
His Animated Nature, indeed, simply swarms with ¢ all 
the most absurd lies which he could find in books of 
travels about gigantic Patagonians, monkeys that preach 
sermons, and nightingales that repeat long conversations,’ 
It must be confessed that the ‘lies’ in question do, in 
Bacon’s phrase, ‘ever add pleasure’; and Goldsmith’s 
book is much more readable than most of our modern 
zoologies. Even Johnson allowed that there was no 
necessity for the author to take pains to test his state- 
ments in that work, on the very reasonable ground that, 
if he once began to make experiments, life would be 
too short for him to get his book written. This theory 
may be commended to modern men of science. And 
Goldsmith was always ready to take advice which saved 
him trouble. It is on record that when he was writing 
his History of Greece, Gibbon called on him one day in 
Brick Court. ‘You are the very person I wanted to see,’ 
said Goldsmith, ‘ for I can’t remember the name of that 
Indian king who gave Alexander the Great so much 
trouble.’ ‘Montezuma,’ said Gibbon, mischievously: but, 
perceiving that Goldsmith took the remark in good faith, 
and was making a note of it, he thought the jest might 
go too far, and added, ‘ No, I mistake ; it was not Monte- 
zuma; it was Porus.” If a man will write history with 
so slender an endowment, he must look out for accidents. 
And it is comparatively a very small matter that Gold- 
smith asserted that the battle of Naseby was fought in 
Yorkshire. 

The learned collector of Literary Blunders has drawn 
attention to many amusing examples, such as the slip of 
Mr. Gladstone when he compared the fierce light that 
beats upon a throne to ‘ the heat of that furnace in which 
only Daniel could walk unscathed,’ whereas it was ‘the 
three poys aforesaid ’ (as a Highland minister designated 
the jaw-cracking Three Holy Children) who performed 
that feat. It is less generally known that Mr. Rider 
Haggard, in one of his less successful novels, made the 
extraordinary statement that publishers, no less than 
other men, were subject to the provisions of the Seventh 
Commandment. That is true enough, no doubt, but it 
certainly was not what he meant to say. In King Solomon’s 
Mines, again, Mr. Haggard had a double misfortune. He 
began by making his adventure turn upon an eclipse of the 
sun, in which total darkness lasted for an hour or so. 
Being amiable and weak enough to yield to the represen- 
tations of scientific critics he replaced his fine solar eclipse 
in later editions by a comparatively tame eclipse of the 
moon, forgetting that his natives must have seen such an 
occurrence so often as not to be greatly affected by one 
more or less. And he was further unlucky enough to 
make his eclipse take place at new moon, which is to the 
full as impossible as a solar eclipse with total darkness for 
an hour. Mr, Haggard would have been wiser to stick to 
his sun and content himself with remarking that, if 
astronomy was against him, ‘so much the waur for the 
coo. Coleridge, Dickens and Sir Walter Besant—to 
select a few instances out of many—bhave all played similar 
tricks with the moon, whilst every schoolboy knows how a 








greater Sir Walter made some of his characters watch the 
sun set in the North Sea from the east coast of Scotland : 
it was on another occasion that he celebrated Mass in the 
evening. Clearly, then, there is no lack of good company 
for the aspiring novelist to err in: but he must not too 
hastily carry off the mistaken impression that a reputation 
like Scott’s, or even Ouida’s, is to be attained solely by a 
noble inaccuracy of detail. 


STEVENSON A LA FRANCAISE 


_ the best Scots there is apt to be, and that for reasons 
4 by no means recondite or unfamiliar, some touch of 
Frenchness, although, for other reasons not more difficult 
to seek, one may find among these best Scots some to 
whom the French way of conceiving and expressing things 
is peculiarly distasteful. Yet there is no abstract reason 
why any Briton should not be in complete sympathy with 
unnumbered French terms of thought and phrase without 
carrying the thing to such affectation as Miss Edgeworth 
satirised in one of her best novels in the person of 
‘French Clay’ (the satire was quite as severe in the case of 
the brother ‘English Clay.’) Now, whatever may have 
been said or may remain to be said in excessive praise of 
Louis Stevenson’s undoubted genius it will be odd indeed 
if the verdict of posterity does not place him well among 
the best Scots and the best Scot writers. And he most 
certainly was to some extent, to use a phrase of which he 
was fond and to which, having learnt it from Miss Edge- 
worth’s novel, I introduced him, ‘a private Frenchman.’ 
Besides this inherited tendency to a French method of 
applying his insight, he had spent a good deal of time in 
a very French part of France, interesting reminiscences of 
which time are to be found specially in Zhe Wrecker. 
He wrote French well and he spoke it well. Indeed, I 
remember his accent being singled out for particular com- 
mendation by no less complete a judge than Monsieur 
Mounet-Sully, whose ear for pronunciation and intonation is 
as keen and perfect as was for music that of Costa, who 
could detect in a moment whether one, and which, violinist 
in his orchestra was bowing up instead of down ox vice versd. 
On this occasion, I may add, M. Mounet-Sully was con- 
templating a short tour or défour in England en his way 
back to his beloved France. Stevenson and oie or two 
others who were present drew up a brief list of the most 
useful phrases for travelling in England that could be 
thought of at a moment's notice, and proceeded to repeat 
them to the great actor, who, having listened to them 
twice, not only had them absolutely at command of his 
memory but pronounced them so that the utterance was 
literally that of an Englishman. Stevenson had much of 
the same gift for picking up and retaining a French 
accent such as very few Britons attain, and he had an 
inborn love for the language and for its great writers, not 
least among them the great Dumas, which not only came 
out in his intimate talk (and where shall one ever find a 
better talker’) but also in his style as well as in his 
method of writing. So far as style alone is concerned one 
can scarcely imagine a better equipment for a writer than 
a thorough knowledge of the best French as well as of the 
best English styles. Herein, were another illustration 
needed, one might cite another brilliant writer whose 
method is very different from Stevenson’s but who, like 
Stevenson, has profited much by close and thorough study 
of France—Mr. Henry James. In neither case is there 
the slightest smell of the lamp; each novelist seems to 
have assimilated all that is best in the precision and the 
terse wit of a foreign tongue, and to have worn it like a 
glove on a hand wielding an English pen. 
For the special reasons put forward, as well as because 
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of the general rule that all fine literary and dramatic work 
nowadays gets itself translated well or ill, it was most 
natural that Stevenson’s most popular books should have 
been translated into French. It is in other ways note- 
worthy that it should have been reserved for the latest 
but not the least comer in the list of English publicists 
whose pens command French as well as English to trans- 
late Stevenson’s Prince Oito into French. This difficult 
and delightful task has been accomplished by Mr. Egerton 
Castle (R. L. Stevenson. Le Roman du Prince Othon, 
Traduit de Anglais par Egerton Castle. London: Lane), 
and Mr. Castle’s dedication of the work (to Sir Frederick 
Poilock) has some points of curious interest. Mr. Castle, 
whose dedication is, like his translation, written in choice 
French (though in the dedication there is a touch of 
stiltedness and ‘ preciousness’ which is better placed in 
the translation itself), begins with the assumption that 
Stevenson had a peculiar affection for this particular one of 
his brain’s children, and that the work nevertheless was the 
least successful in a popular sense of his achievements, 
That is as may be. Stevenson, beyond doubt, was fond of 
the book, and with good reason, and beyond doubt it is not 
so generally popular in the widest sense as, for instance, 
Treasure Island. The translator explains this from his 
own point of view, and, it may be thought, with a certain 
exaggeration of fact, since succés populaire is a little 
wrested by him into a catch-word. ‘To appreciate Prince 
Otto, he says, to ‘taste’ its exquisiteness, a reader must 
himself have an exquisite palate for the most delicate 
style, an exquisite knowledge of the fine-drawn subtleties 
of character and motive in which the author deals, 
Quite so; and to appreciate the swinging and 
forcible course of the narrative in V’reasure Island, or 
in The New Arabian Nights, a reader must have absolute 
sympathy with the bold attack which Stevenson had in 
common with Dumas, Lever (though he had little of 
Lever’s carelessness), and others whose names will readily 
occur. ‘The truth is that the thing resolves itself first into 
a question of catholic taste, which Stevenson had if any 
one ever had it; secondly, of personal liking for one kind 
of book more than another. It is not more reasonable to 
say that those who would rather re-read The Dynamiter 
than Prince Ollo are hopelessly wanting in taste than it 
would be to say that people who stick to Charles O'Malley 
rather than to 4 Day’s Ride are devoid of fine perception, 
Much may be seen in a matter which Mr, Castle has left 
aside, the question of mood. Ivanhoe may be excellent 
food for one frame of mind, The Antiquary for another ; 
and there are surely numberless readers who under given 
conditions may find fJam/let a delight when Measure for 
Measure seems to call for a responsive feeling which is 
in abeyance. ‘To such a suggestion Mr. Castle might 
naturally reply, ‘All this is very instructive no doubt, 
but have you not forgotten that I am thinking and 
writing of a succés populaire ?’ 
And to this how should one answer except somewhat 
That is precisely what 1 
I wish you hal 


after this fashion—-‘ Very well. 
object to. Statistics are not criticism. 
given us more criticism, as apart from mere _ personal 
opinion, instead of proclaiming that a particular and 
an exceptional bent of mind and knowledge is needed 
to appreciate Prince Ollo, that you and a chosen band 
have these qualities, and that those who, knowing and 
loving all Stevenson’s work, yet happen for personal, 
not critical, reasons, to prefer other work of Stevenson’s 
for constant reading to Prince Ollo are ipso facto inferiot 
in perception and cultivation to you and your com- 
peers. You may quote English writers of authority, you may 
quote, in another sense, the work of a writer more clever than 
critical, “Th, Bentzon’’; but you cannot get away from the 
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fact that you start with 4 confounding, only too common, 
of critical with personal appreciation. You point out 
with taste and discrimination the charms that are plain 
for all folk to see in the writing of Prince Olto ; but 
you assume that those who do not reach quite your own 
length of admiration are therefore stupider than yourself. 
We who may have admired, and published our admiration 
of, Stevenson, even before his work worthily occupied 
your thoughts, do not at ali yield to you in affection for 
the book which you tell us is neglected. We do not think, 
though that may be part of our stupidity, that you surpass 
us in detection of the beauties which you protest are 
hidden from us. We do think that it is very like human 
nature to prefer as a succes populaire other works by a 
writer for whom our love is no whit less than yours. We 
think also that it is a mistake to assume a position of 
superiority in critical insight which cannot be supported 
in this particular direction by evidence of superior critical 
acumen. We think with you that Prince Ollo appeals 
finally to a small, rather than to the big public —but did it 
want a critic to tell us that? Would it not have been 
possible, without abating one jot in dignity, to express 
what you meant in a less unsympathetic fashion ?’ 

In such a way one can imagine an answer given to 
Mr. Castle’s supposed objection by some critic who prides 
himself on catholicity and whose too tender scarf-skin 
is rufled by Mr. Castle’s deliverances from a greater 
height. Such an answer might be given and might be 
not entirely out of place, because a writer with undoubted 
gifts and cultivation of those gifts should, according to all 
experience, avoid any seeming of dictation to his fellow 
craftsmen. The author who is also a critic and who thinks 
a particular work by another author-critic has been 
neglected should consider carefully before committing 
himself to an implication that he has a new message about 
this particular work. Such new messages are not too 
often given even to uncommonly gifted writers, and it 
may well be doubted if Prince Olto stood in any need of 
rehabilitation. All good Stevensonians cherish it without 
any bidding, and all good Stevensonians, and specially those 
who share that Frenchness already dwelt on which was 
noticeable in Stevenson, may be grateful to Mr. Castle for 
having performed a very considerable feat, whatever holes 
they may find to pick in the presentation of an excellent 
rendering. What is of import, after all, is that the thing 
should have been done and done, as it has been, with 
appreciation and knowledge. Its prefacing is ‘ matter of 
inducement’ and if over the prefacing one takes up a 
black rapier on certain points that seem in issue, that is 
the only blackness in one’s welcome of a notable faict 
d’armes. Ww. HH. F. 


TROUSERS 


F we see an old and valued friend, who has done every 
thing in his power to serve us and has stood faithfully 

by us in our very worst troubles, showing slight but certain 
signs of decrepitude, and, if we have reason for fearing 
that, while walking about in seeming health, he carries 
within him the seeds of a fatal disease, we cannot with- 
hold our sympathy, even if he be dull, uninteresting, and 
ugly, Unfortunately, we detect faint but infallible symptoms 
of such a nature in such a friend, at the present moment. 
The world in general imagines him to be as robust as 
ever, and outwardly he appears to be as fresh and as 
energetic as of old; if we think him looking aged, he 
very quickly looks young again, with that power of renas- 
cence which is peculiar to him; nevertheless, observant 
people have distinguished unmistakable indications of the 
approaching, if still distant, demise of this friend and 
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companion, who has clung to us so long and so faithfully 
namely, our trousers, 

For some time we have had our own private suspicions. 
We used to see him out shooting, fishing, riding, occa- 
sionally even hunting. On such occasions he now never 
appears. Invalid-like, he spends his time indoors, or drives 
in a victoria or brougham, or takes a gentle stroll. Do 
not tell us that he still takes violent exercise in cricket, 
boating and racquets! You are thinking of his poor rela- 
tion, the white flannel inexpressible, a very different being 
from the noble trousers proper, about which we are writing. 

Unhappily, like all his kindred—the great family of 
Raiment-—he is subject to an insidious and most fatal 
disease, which is known to the vulgar as ‘ going-out-of- 
fashion.’ His brother, the tall hat, is already in an 
advanced stage of the same malady. Billycocks and 
breeches are the bacilli which are devastating our hats 
and our bags; cloth caps and knickerbockers are the 
germs which are working woeful havoc in the time- 
honoured coverings of our heads and of our tails; and all 
four have been stimulated and propagated by the deadly 
influence of the bicycle. 

Who, a few years ago, would have dared to appear in 
Rotten Row, on one of our greater race-courses, Newmarket 
excepted, or at church, with anything but a chimney-pot 
hat? Now, very different head-gears are tolerated in 
these holy places. It is true that small-clothes have not 
yet become quite so bold and unblushing as reund hats and 
soft caps ; but they are daily increasing in impudence, and 
we may expect that they will very soon dare to invade our 
temples, our counting-houses, and our royal enclosures. 
Whenever we are shown a baby, we sigh sadly and say, 
‘When that child is old he will tell his grandchildren 
that he can remember the time when men wore trousers.’ 
But will it be to his grandchildren that he will first say 
this? May it not be that, long before their birth, he 
will tell the tale to his own incredulous children? Fondly 
hope, if you will, that trousers have still a long life before 
them; for our part, we doubt whether a circumspect in- 
surance company would give them fifteen years, 

It is impossible that young men who were put into 
knickerbockers as little boys, and into knee-breeches and 
gaiters as lads, should understand the hallowed associations 
of trousers to those who have worn nothing else, except 
when hunting, shooting or fishing, since they gave up 
white embroidered drawers ; but it behoves the young, as 
well as the old, at least to know something of the history 
of the garment which they are about to cast aside. The 
admission must be made that the date of the birth of 
our dear old friend is somewhat doubtful, and that his 
parentage is obscure. All that can be said for certain is 
that he was born in the earlier part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; nor do we venture to hope that he will long survive 
it. We fully expect many of our readers to laugh at the 
above statement and to claim a much earlier birth for 
their trousers. There are people who maintain that the 
trews worn in certain Scotch regiments are even more 
ancient than kilts themselves; but we believe the trews 
of antiquity to have been monstrous and horrible things, 
unfit for decent legs and unlike their modern namesakes. 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, who lived throughout the greater part 
of the eighteenth century, knew nothing of trousers in our 
sense of the word. ‘ Trouse’ or ‘trousers’ were ‘ breeches, 
hose, to him; and he adds ‘ see trossers.. Well, we saw 
trossers, and found ‘ breeches, hose ; see trouse.’ He derives 
the word from ‘ trousse (Fr.), (ruish (Erse).’ But these things 
are far removed from the trousers in which we are sitting ; 
and. as to the French, who is unaware that the modern word 
for trousers—that is to say our trousers—in that language 
is not ‘trousse,’ but ‘pantalon’? Like Johnson, Sheridan 








gives us, ‘Trouse, trousers ; Breeches, hose,’ in his dic- 
tionary. The old French ‘trousses’ were leg-coverings 
worn by pages, and were a sort of cross between trousers 
and stockings. The wearer got into them much as we 
get into our trousers; but, although they came up to his 
waist, they covered his feet as well as his legs, and were 
everywhere quite tight to his skin. In the fourteenth 
century very similar garments were worn by courtiers 
when in palaces or, as we should say, when indoors ; and 
they served instead of shoes, as well as stockings, and had 
very long, pointed toes. Whether trousers are descended 
from these long, tight hose or from short loose breeches 
open, instead of being buttoned, below the knees, is a 
deeply interesting archzological question. Some savants 
assert that trousers owe their origin to the ancient 
‘bracce,’ which consisted of bands of cloth bound round 
the legs and thighs. We hold our breath in reverence 
and awe at the thought that these ‘bracce’ may have 
been the protoplasms of our own beloved trousers. It 
would be difficult to conceive a more interesting study 
than that of tracing the evolution of trousers. There are 
men living who can remember specimens that had rudi- 
mentary flaps and fobs, showing their descent from the 
primeval breeches, and there are old drawings of 
lengthened breeches, buttoned above the ankle, which 
seemed to be trying to be trousers. Altogether the 
subject opens out a wide field for research; but we will 
leave it to the man of science with his dissecting-knife 
and his microscope, and content ourselves with declaring 
our simple belief that trousers are survivals of the fittest. 

Nothing is more certain than that any given man will 
die ; few things are less certain than when he will die, and, 
in most cases, where he will die. And so is it with 
trousers. We have not the temerity to prophesy the 
exact date of their decease, nor where it will take place. 
It would not surprise us if it were to be on the legs of a 
bishop. Just as bishops, deans, and archdeacons wore 
breeches, when men in general, including the inferior 
order of clergy, had abandoned them for the then new- 
fashioned trousers, so may it be expected that church 
dignitaries will wear trousers when ordinary divines have 
kicked them off and put on some of the modern forms of 
short-clothes. Or it may be that hunting-men, who faith- 
fully retained their breeches in company with the more 
exalted of ecclesiastics, when the wicked world had dis- 
carded them, will desert them now that they are becoming 
profaned by the vulgar herd, and will encase their legs in 
very thick and, from the knee downwards, very tight, 
corduroy trousers, which, as those who are old enough to 
have worn them have good reason to remember, are not 
uncomfortable garments to ride in. 

But whoever may be the last man to wear him and tear 
him, whether he be finally sat-through on a_bishop’s 
throne or on a foxhunter’s saddle, and from whomsoever’s 
legs he may last be taken off, we shall never see the like 
of our old friend again for celerity and ease in getting into 
and getting out of, for the effective concealment of 
unmuscularlegs, or for a virginal innocence of the slightest 
taint of poetry, estheticism, or grace. 


LE ‘ETON AND HARROW’ 
D’APRES MONTESQUIEU 

OUS voici presqu’ 4 la fin de la Saison! tout le monde 
s'est amusé, s'est écrasé, et va s’en aller. L’Opéra, 

les diners, les réceptions—tout cela sans cesse: c’est un 
vrai tourbillon de plaisir. J’ai eu la chance (comme je 
vous ai déja fait savoir), d’assister 4 Ascot et 4 Henley; 
mais ce qui m’a interessé¢ le plus c’est le ‘ Eton and Harrow,’ 
dont j’ai été témoin il y a quelques jours. Je dois vous 
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expliquer que le ‘Eton and Harrow’ est un jeu de cricket 
oi s’engagent tous les ans les écoliers des deux lycées les 
plus fameux de |’Angleterre. Tout Londres—a ce qu’il 
parait—a ses enfants en pension soit 4 Eton soit 4 Harrow; 
aussi pour cette occasion tout Londres se rassemble-t-il a 
‘ Lords ’—terrain situé dans un quartier qu’on nomme le 
bois de Saint-Jean. 

I] est A remarquer que les Anglais sont un peuple treés- 
aventureux. Comment expliquer autrement la vogue du 
hansom, espéce de voiture assez dangereuse. C’est une 
sorte de chaise a deux roues, ou l’on s’enfonce en atten- 
dant la mort. On m’a dit, du reste, que le hansom est a 
Londres ce qui est a Venise la gondole : personne ne peut 
s’ en passer. Eh bien! ce jour-la mon ami Monsieur A, 
m’ a fait monter en hansom: mais a peine ctions-nous en 
route que broncha le cheval, ce qui faillit nous précipiter 
sur le pavé, et me fit une sécousse terrible. ‘ Damn’ fit 
remarquer Monsieur A. (C'est la le mot dont on se sert 
ordinairement ici pour exprimer une emotion quelconque.) 
Et le cocher se mit A fouetter furieusement le cheval, 
quil traita de ‘béte sanglante’ (autre idiotisme de la 
langue anglaise qu’ on ne saurait traduire), Moi, j’¢tais 
épouvanté. ‘C'est un rien,’ dit Monsieur A., pour me 
rassurer; ‘cela arrive tous les jours.’ 
d'un pas effréné, et enfin nous voila arrives a ‘ Lords,’ 

Le spectacle etait assez curieux. Figurez-vous une belle 


Nous continuons 


étendue de gazon flanquée de tous cdtés par des tentes, 
des banes, des voitures. Ici se trouvent tous les gens de 
qualité—les dames et les demoiselles parées de toilettes 
ravissantes, les messieurs d'une tenue trés-correcte avec 
des redingotes et des chapeaux ¢normes. Monsieur A, 
m’a presenté a une grande dame, la lady B., qui nous a 
gracieusement invites a déjeuner—ce qu’on appelle le 
Le luncheon devait avoir lieu dans la voiture de 
C’etait ¢videmment l’affaire sérieuse du jour. 


luncheon. 
Lady B. 
Deja les laquais en commengaient les préparatifs, en 
déballant des paniers immenses d’oti l’on fit sortir toute 
espece de comestible—du saumon, du poulet, de la salade 
de homard, du patc, des tartes, avec une grande provision 
de vins de Champagne, de Bordeaux, du Rhin. 

On met la nappe, et nous commengons. Je me trouvai 
assis prés d'une jeune fille charmante aux cheveux blonds, 
qui m’ a demandé ce que je pensais du cricket. 

‘Moi, je l’aime,’ dit-elle, ‘je l’adore; c’est le jeu 
national.’ 

‘ Bien certainement, mademoiselle, répliquai-je, ‘ c’est 
un grand jeu: si vous vouliez me dire, par exemple, 
qu’est-ce qu'on fait avec... ?’ 

‘Ah, voici Bobby qui approche!’ fit-elle. 
monsieur, mais c’est mon frere. I] est de l’Eton e/even, et 
il vient de faire trente-cing.’ 

Justement a ce moment arriva Bobby, grand garcon 
qui portait un pantalon de flanelle et une chemise de 
soie. 

‘Tu viens 4 propos, mon cher Bobby,’ dit-elle ; ‘ veux-tu 
de la salade ? Tu en mérites pour avoir fait trente-cinq.’ 


‘ Pardon, 


Bobby ne demanda pas mieux. 

‘ Lobster pour moi,’ s’écria-t-il, et il attaqua avec ardeur 
le homard. 

Aprés le /uncheon qui se prolongea jusqu’ a trois heures, 
il est de rigueur de faire le tour du champ, en saluant les 
personnes de sa connaissance, Puis on se rassied, et le 
jeu recommence. Des bravo, des hourra, des battements 
de mains se font entendre. 

A coup stir c’est un grand jeu que le cricket. Quant 4 
moi, j'ai ¢prouvé une telle fatigue que je ne me souciai plus 
du cricket. En me reposant dans la voiture, je m’ entre- 
tenais avec Lady B. qui est une dame trés-spirituelle, et j¢ 
regardais le monde qui passait. 


Soudain se léve un petit cri de détresse. Je tournai les 
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yeux et j'apercus que c’était ma demoiselle aux cheveux 
blonds qui avait poussé ce cri, 

‘C’est affreux,’ dit-elle dun ton pitoyable: ‘ce misér- 
able Bobby qui a manqué d’attraper la boule!’ 

Je me désolai de ce désastre, tout en ignorant enticre- 
ment de quoi il s’agissait. ‘Cela a dai étre le lobster, dit 
un jeune merveilleux en ricanant. Et tous les assistants se 
mirent 4 rire: mais pourquoi je n’ai aucune idée. 

‘Consolez-vous, mademoiselle,’ ajoutai-je par politesse 
‘sans doute il l’attrapera la prochaine fois.’ 

A ces mots le mirliflore se tordit de rire. Je com- 
mencais 4 prendre pour ce jeune homme une aversion 
singulicre. 

Par bonheur survint alors une distraction. C’était le 
thé qu’ on préparait. Apres le luncheon la promenade, 
apres la promenade le the. 

C’est un jeu merveilleux que le cricket. 

Tout le monde avait faim: on avale, on dévore. C’est 
une chose étonnante de voir l’appétit de ce peuple anglais: 
jamais on ne l’aurait cru possible dans un si bref délai. 
J'ai entendu dire que |’ appétit vient en mangeant ; c’est- 
li une grande vérité en Angleterre. Aprés le thé, le 
départ. 

‘Quelle chose admirable que le cricket!’ me dis-je en 
rentrant chez moi: ‘quelle belle occasion de causer, de 
fliner, et surtout de manger ! ’ 

Voila’ pourjuoi—a ce que je suppose 
de Londres raffole du cricket. 


le monde élegant 
Plus j’ y refléchis, plus j’ en 
A. F. D. 





suis convaincu, 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE—NXII 


Budapest, 12th July, 1890. 
HE Hungarian Government is really very silly in its 
dealings with hostile newspapers. A Croat editor 
showed me a telegram he had had returned to him to 
Belgrade two days after he sent it to his newspaper at 
Agram. The plea was that it was against public policy to 
deliver it, but it only contained a summary of the Prince 
of Montenegro's speech at the palace, and there was nothing 
to prevent the whole speech being published by every 
newspaper in Agram so soon as it had been received there 
by post. Moreover, summaries of the same speech, tele- 
graphed to Magyar newspapers at Budapest, were not 
interfered with, which proves that sauce for the goose is 
not sauce for the gander in Hungary and that an attempt 
is made to dive into your motives when you telegraph. 
Of course the explanation is that what read flat blasphemy 
toa telegraph clerk at Agram seemed merely a piece of 
news to the telegraph clerk at Budapeth; but delicate 
questions of censorship ought not to be left for decision to 
beggarly little subordinate officials. The Croat editor 
certainly has a grievance, for not only does he not get 
back the eight francs odd which he spent on his telegram, 
but, owing to the suppression thereof, his readers find 
they can get their news sooner by buying the Budapest 
papers. 

As to the censorship in Servia, I found it difficult to get 
at the true state of things. An unprejudiced foreign 
journalist, who knows Servia to the tips of its fingers, told 
me that far too much liberty was accorded to the press 
there. On the other hand, the editor of the Odjek, the 
Radical organ, told me he was bound to submit a proof of 
every line to the Government before publishing, and that 
they would strike out, not only any thing insulting to the 
king, but any thing at all disagreeable to themselves. 
But, as I saw with my own eyes—or rather through those 
of a translator—that very nasty remarks about the Govern- 
ment did appear regularly in the Odjek, I was inclined to 
take the statement with a pinch of salt. Moreover, as the 
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editor had just been telling me that the Radicals were as 
Joyal to the king as any one, it was not easy to see why he 
should insert insults requiring to be struck out. I put this 
to him, but he took refuge in his convenient ignorance of 
French. He had been three times in prison for press 
offences, but admitted that the only hardship was the loss 
of liberty. He could import food, furniture, books and 
papers, see his friends and even edit his paper in prison. 
When the Radicals were last in power, they made him 
Postmaster-General. 

I spent two very pleasant hours in the train the other 
day with a Croatian deputy, who was full of information on 
all manner of subjects. When I happened to mention that 
I had been staying at Vacs, he pricked up his ears and 
said with a rueful laugh, ‘So have I. I spent a year and 
a half there. You know the Hungarians have their great 
political prison there.’ He told me that formerly the 
treatment was very severe, but that now it was com- 
paratively mild. But even at its mildest, it compared un- 
favourably with what my friend, the editor of the Odjek, 
had experienced in Servia. There are also many Rouma- 
nians in the prison at Vacz, but now the Serbs and Rouma- 
nians carry on their campaigns independently of each other. 
It was as editor of a Croatian newspaper that the deputy 
had incurred the displeasure of the Hungarians. When 
we parted, he gave me his card and I noticed that 
his name was Popovics-Vaczesy. I remarked on the 
coincidence that Vacz should form part of his name, 
but he replied that it was no coincidence; he had 
adopted the adjective of Vacz, after his stay there, 
to distinguish him from others of the name of Popovics! 
This territorial nomenclature is very common in Servia. 
My cicerone during the fétes at Belgrade had on his cards 
‘ Nicholas S. Jovanovitch,’ but he always added in pencil 
‘ Americanatz’ (of America), and he was never spoken of 
otherwise than as Gospodine Americanatz (Mr. of America). 
It appears that he had been Servian Consul-General at 
Washington, and I thought at first that he had assumed 
the title (like ‘Stanley of Africa’) out of vainglorious 
reminiscence. But it turned out to be merely a method 
of distinguishing him from others of his ik, which in Servia 
is as frequent as Smith, or rather Jones, with us. 

Journeys across Hungary have an ever-varying charm. 
When I came back from Roumania, it was through a 
snow-storm of acacia-blossoms. My return from Servia 
last week confronted an entirely different slide on the 
It was a golden dream of harvest : a Tom 
Tiddler’s sea of nodding, beckoning riches, with bloated 
shocks lying about like bursting money-bags. Great dabs 
of blue corn-flowers or dazzling poppies suggested the 
waving of kerchiefs in exuberance at the plenty. The 
smells were the soothing smells of Sussex in August, but 
the colouring was as the blare of many trumpets. And to 
remind me that I was very far away from Sussex, there 
were storks—I counted more than fifty between Belgrade 
and Budapest—weird birds, now in pirouetting flight, now 
strutting on their stilts across a marsh, now sitting defiantly 
on a nest upon the most conspicuous of housetops. 

I think it is the railway-stations which most emphasise 
the poetry of travel in Hungary. They make one forget 
to be cross with the disingenuous Magyar officials posted 
there in partibus to bamboozle the traveller into believing 
that the adjoining country-side is Magyar too. Let us linger 
in the third-class waiting-room at Lugos. First-class 
passengers have the run of a stuffy little den with red 
velvet chairs, but if they are wise they will press out and 
join the democracy in an airy arbour, roofless save for the 
profusion of dark green creepers which have climbed up 
the iron-pillars and joined forces above. Every peasant 


magic-lantern. 


there is a born artist, uncorrupted as yet by the dull sym- 
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metry of civilisation, There isa youth in a green baize 
cloak and grass-green wideawake. M. Worth himself 
would never have had the art to imagine such a combina- 
tion, and besides, it required the bare brown legs to 
complete the picture. Then there is a dark-eyed girl in 
a blue version of crushed strawberries, if the imagination 
may stray so far, and it is all picked out with the subtlest 
and most delicate green embroidery. Where do they get 
these amazing inspirations ? and how do their untutored 
instincts jump to unravel the highest mysteries of har- 
mony? And what shocking guys beside them are the 
bourgeois in their gawky tweeds! 

I think I mentioned that, when I was in Roumania, the 
newspapers came out with deep black borders, in mourning 
for the deposition of the Primate. I have now obtained 
full particulars of that extraordinary incident, which has 
been strangely hushed up by the European press, though 
in Roumania it came very near arousing a revolution. In 
the space of seventy-two hours the Primate was accused 
by the Liberal Government of schism and_peculation, 
judged by the Synod, deposed from his see, arrested in 
his palace, and packed off as a simple monk to what is 
virtually a prison in the Carpathians. As a matter of fact, 
the utmost that could be alleged against him was that he 
had attempted an alteration in the liturgy, and had mis- 
appropriated a few thousand frances. The latter charge is 
taken seriously by no one in Roumania, for the Primate 
was a very rich man, of conspicuous generosity, and lavished 
large sums in charity every year. The real reason of this 
persecution was that he had rendered himself politically 
obnoxious to the Liberals. He was condemned in camera, 
by judges who refused to listen to his defence. The king 
would not sanction the sentence, but the Ministry retorted 
that his sanction was unnecessary in an ecclesiastical affair, 
and at once sent troops to the Archiepiscopal palace. We 
have assuredly not heard the last of this amazing affair. 

There has been quite a plethora of financial scandals of 
late at Constantinople, in relation nct only to the personnel 
of the Ottoman Bank, but also to the minor consular and 
postal officials. A fever of speculation set in afew months 
ago and now a number of persons, whose reputation reflects 
upon that of our country, have been unable to meet their 
engagements. They have taken refuge in wholesale libel 
actions against each other, to the unending merriment of 
the many enemies of England in Constantinople. The 
fact is, our whole consular service in the East requires 
thorough overhauling. It is quite distinct in practice from 
the rest of the consular service; the consuls are recruited 
trom quite a different class of men and have far more 
important duties to perform. Many are Levantines, of 
the shadiest antecedents, selected chiefly for their com- 
mand of Oriental languages, and they are often entrusted 
with diplomatic work of the utmost delicacy, with what 
results it is not difficult to imagine. Much of the official 
blundering which took place in Armenia must be attributed 
solely to the quality of the consuls, 

The mention of Armenia reminds me of a story I heard 
the other day about an American journalist, who penetrated 
thither some months ago ona bicycle. The Kurds saw a 
red lamp flashing along a valley and one of them exclaimed 
‘It isa Djinn!’ Another said, ‘No, itis a man.’ ‘ Well, 
it is very easy to ascertain,’ said a third, picking up his 
gun and firing. As the Pasha, who related this story, 
summed up the result in his inimitable way, ‘ malheureuse- 
ment c’était un homme!’ The Kurds thereupon decided 
that this was very unfortunate and must be hushed up, but 
when one of them appeared in the streets of Van with his 
horse’s girths tied up with an indiarubber tyre the story 
leaked cut and was added to the tale of atrocities, 

When I first came out here, I thought there never were 
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such musicians as the Tsiganes. But, oh, the monotony of 
them! Their répertoire consists at the most of ten pieces 
aud at least half c these are very, very old recruits from 
the English music-halls. From my window I can hear two 
bands, one pounding away at ‘After the Ball’ and the 
other seeking to silence it with ‘ Daisy, Daisy.’ Presently 
this cat’s concert will resolve itself into ‘Souper, Souper,’ 
and ‘ Funicoli-cola,’ which latter seems now to have dawned 
on Budapest for the first time. The only way to enjoy the 
marvellous gifts of the T’siganes is to hire a whole band, 
take it into a private room and threaten it with instant 
execution if it play a note of aught but Hungarian music, 
Then the music is divinely barbarous, but now an inferno 
of civilisation. Apparently these Magyars, who are so 
chauvinist in other things, prefer the very dregs of foreign 
music to the bouquet of their own mysterious strains. 
Another grievance I have is against the beds in this 
country. ‘They are the most uncomfortable I ever knew 
or heard of. The mattrass is supernaturally hard, but to 
that one becomes accustomed. To the sheets, however, 
never. ‘The lower one is too small to be tucked in properly 
and always reaches the floor long before morning. The 
upper one makes no pretence at ever intending to be 
tucked in. It is provided with an array of buttonholes to 
enable it to embrace a thick, hard quilt, which is shorter 
and narrower than the mattrass. in hot weather you 
consign this quilt to eternal perdition; in cold weather 
you have to choose between exposing your legs or your 
shoulders to the elements. On the other hand, wherever 
you go, even in the humblest inns, you find spotless sheets, 
which smile invitingly amid an array of wholly unneces- 
sary, but really picturesque frills. It is often a case of 
whited sepalchres, for ——. But I will resist the traveller's 
besetting temptation. Haroip GaveriGan, 


LORD LEIGHTON’S REMAINING WORKS 


rYNHERE is a kind of melancholy upon which even 

Democritus Junior does not touch. It has been 
invented by the civilisation of this waning century. 
Never before in the history of art has the sale of ‘ Remain- 
ing Works’ been looked upon so much as a solemn funeral 
function, a kind of posthumous judgment pronounced by 
those who were the dead man’s contemporaries and perhaps 
his personal friends. In every London season we have one 
or more of these sad commemorations ; and undoubtedly 
that held on Saturday and Monday last, when the sketches 
and pictures of the lamented Lord Leighton were brought 
to the hammer by Messrs. Christie, cannot be described as 
in any way a cheerful performance. A majority of those 
present were more or less nearly connected with the dead 
President by ties of comradeship as artists, as lovers of 
beauty in art, or as friends. The ranks of the regular 
dealers were but thinly represented. The people 
who came to buy were people who wanted some 
memorial of Lord Leighton and so, as might be 
expected, the little oil or water-colour notes of 
landscapes and scenes of travel went for high prices, 
and the highly finished pictures left unsold on the 
painter's hands went for comparatively little. A minute 
view in Capri or on the Nile was not cheap at £105: 
while Perseus and Andromeda, a finished work, was absurdly 
undervalued at £051. One of the most elaborately complete 
of Leighton’s works was the Mizpah, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1893. Every one admired it as a 
masterpiece: but no one cared to look twice at it. The 
subject was too horrible, the treatment too real ; and all, 
except those whose taste had been vitiated by French 
study, were content to look at it once and pass by. In 
France, of course, pictures too horrible to be decorative, 
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rely upon the State for a purchaser, and many of the grisly 
subjects now to be seen at the Luxembourg or in provincial 
galleries, would in England have become ‘remainders’ 
and then disappeared, Itizpah then cannot be called 
cheap at £252. On the other hand, there was no indis- 
position to bid for pictures, however slight, which boasted of 
the element of beauty. 

If we take a number of small studies of heads, some 
of them sketches, others highly finished portraits, we 
do not see much, if any, falling off. Two small Girls’ 
Heads fetched £52 103. and £63 respectively, and were 
bought by Mr. R. H. Holmes, of the Windsor Castle 
Library, for the Queen. Another head, also in oils, 
but very slight, went for £42. There were many of 
these studies from life, and some of them went 
up to £168. Leighton seems to have drawn his land- 
scape for Perseus and Andromeda indifferently from ‘ Malin 
Head, Donegal’ and from the coast of Asia Minor, 
where the legend of Andromeda was much more at home. 
The harbour of Jaffa, if such a roadstead can be called a 
harbour, has for a long time been regarded as the scene of 
the lady’s exposure, and certainly the crael red rocks, with 
their tooth-like edges and the almost daily wrecks, would 
account both for her story and for that of Jonah, Phryne 
at Eleusis was sold for £213, and the Fair Persian, one of 
the most charming of the series, for 441. On the whole, 
when we remember that of the one hundred and nineteen 
lots in the sale only about a dozen could be described as 
anything but memorandums in colour, and that of the 
finished works only the Perseus and Andromeda was of 
importance, while the other most complete work, Iizpah, 
was positively disagreeable to the eye and taste alike, we 
cannot call £8000 too little for the first day’s sale. Imme- 
diately after Lord Leighton’s death a rumour was current 
to the effect that for years he had not sold a picture and 
that his ‘remainder sale’ would reveal a sad tale of 
unappreciated worth. We have endeavoured to dispel 
this idea. Only one picture of much importance remained 
in the studio, for as to the It:zpah, however we may admire 
it, we admire, to use the old form, at it, and are astonished 
that so much skill and knowledge should have been coupled 
with so littie good taste. The Anatomy Lesson of Rem- 
brandt at the Hague is not fit for a drawing-room and still 
less for a dining-room. The Plague of Marseilles is wel 
enough in the National Gallery and the Flaying of Marsyas, 
not by Raphael, in the Louvre, but if our artists take to 
such subjects we can only hope they will send their horrors 
to the French Salon. ‘The sketches and drawings sold on 
Monday were even more pleasing than those of Saturday ; 
but otherwise very similar. A view in the Campagna went 
up to £105, and a girl’s head, Vitoria, to £63. The 
whole of this second day’s sale, comprising one hundred and 


thirty-one lots, amounted to £2326, 


THE DRAMA 


RIVEN from their home in Cranbourne Street by the 
phenomenal success of The Geisha, Mr. Augustin 
Daly’s company has been obliged to seek a five weeks’ 
shelter at the Comedy Theatre, where their first ap- 
pearance this season was greeted on Saturday last with 
enthusiasm, notwithstanding the fact that the piece they 
selected was a disappointment. T'he Countess Gucki—the 
title is not particularly euphonious—is one of those over- 
grown German farces dear to the heart of Mr. Daly, and 
more successful, it would seem, in New York than they 
are ever likely to be in London. That Miss Ada Rehan’s 
exquisite art lifts Mr. Daly’s adapted extravaganza into 
the realms of genuine comedy cannot be gainsaid, but 
the majority of her companions do not follow her lead, 
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with a result which is the reverse of satisfactory—the 
play remaining a sort of hybrid production, half farce and 
half comedy, and always exaggerated. The action of 
Herr Franz von Schonthau’s farcical idyl—for such it 
really is—takes place in August 1819, when the Ministers 
of the three monarchs of the Holy Alliance were as- 
sembled at Carlsbad to draw up certain decrees, whereby 
Metternich hoped to destroy German liberty. This inci- 
dent forms the historical background to the piece, and is 
an excuse for picturesque uniforms and quaint frocks. 

The comedy itself consists in the series of rather im- 
probable schemes devised by a certain fascinating countess 
to rivet in fetters of love a handsome young officer at the 
expense of his uncle, one of her most ardent suitors. 
Needless to say, she succeeds, at which every body rejoices, 
although most of us feel rather sorry for the gallant old 
general, who throughout has not been fairly treated. 
Countess Gucki provides Miss Rehan with a part she only 
could render intelligible, let alone interesting and amusing: 
It is a pity, however, that she does not let the public into 
her secret earlier in the play, for it is not until she refuses 
the uncle that we are satisfied she is really in love with 
the nephew ; and this happens rather late in the evening, 
Barring this mistake—and it is a grave one—Miss Rehan, 
as usual, brings all the resources of her incomparable art 
to bear upon her performance, with her usual emphatic 
success. Her coquetry is as graceful as ever, and her fun 
is tempered from time to time with those subtle touches 
of womanly feeling and pathos which stamp all her varied 
performances with the impress of genius. The great scene 
of the play—the one which made it popular in Berlin 
and New York—fell rather flat the other night. In 
it the old general is driven from the room by a series 
of well contrived draughts from suddenly opened doors 
and windows set in motion by the countess and her 
cavalier. However much this sort of horseplay may 
amuse Teutonic and American audiences, it fails to create 
much merriment at the Comedy. Our sympathies were 
with the rudely treated general and not with the lively 
countess and her lover, the mischievous authors of his dis- 
comfiture. Better far was the subsequent scene of recon- 
ciliation between the lovers over a punch bow], a scene in 
which Miss Rehan played with all her wonted witchery. It 
was immensely successful and deserved to be so, for finer 
acting of its sort could not be seen on any stage, native or 


foreign. Miss Rehan’s support was less excellent than 
heretofore. Mr. Charles Richmond, a young actor who 


made his first appearance in London, although deficient in 
experience has much to recommend him ; notably, a fine 
appearance, a manly voice and a sympathetic style. He 
is however conventional and at a distinct disadvantage 
when playing with so consummate an artist as Miss Rehan. 
It was soon only too evident that she held the trump 
cards and was obliged from time to time to think as much 
of helping her partner through the game as of winning it 
herself. Unfortunately thus far Mr. Daly has not secured 
any one to make us forget Mr. John Drew—on the contrary 
we miss him more and more each year. Mr. Edwin 
Stevens, also a newcomer, acted very well as the old 
general, but why with a foreign accent? He is supposed 
to be a Russian, which is surely no reason for his talking 
to the inhabitants of Carlsbad in broken English! Those 
old favourites Mrs. John Gilbert and Mr. Lewis have very 
small parts but play them to perfection, and a pair of very 
harmless but otherwise rather unnecessary lovers are 
prettily sketched by Miss Helen Nelson and Mr. Sydney 
Herbert. Owing doubtless to the lateness of the season, 
Mr. Daly will produce only one other play this year, Love 
in Fetters—which has been a great success in New York. 
The exhibition upon the stage of the misadventures of 





















































goes for nothing. 
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a falsehoodmonger seems to have possessed much attraction 
for our great-grandfathers, since in less than a century after 
Lope de Vega had written the original comedy of The Liar, 
no less than four adaptations of it were made by such 
famous dramatists as Corneille, Goldoni, Steele and Foote. 
Foote’s work, although by no means a masterpiece of 
eighteenth-century wit and humour, still holds the stage, 
and was selected last week by Mr. A. Bourchier for a 
matinée performance of considerable interest at the Royalty 
Theatre. Young Wilding is a better part in The Liar, 
from a purely theatrical point of view, than either the 
Bugiardo of Goldoni or the Menteur of Corneille or, indeed, 
for the matter of that, than the protagonist of de Vega’s 
comedy, who is rather a type than a fully-developed 
character. The wonder is that Foote, who could delineate 
one part so well, should have surrounded his hero, if so 
one can call a liar, with the veriest of the conventional 
animated wax-works of old-fashioned comedy. 

Young Wilding has somehow always been a favourite 
with our best light comedians, and was one of Charles 
Mathews’s most sprightly impersonations. Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier’s performance of it has distinct merit ; and since 
habitual lying is rather a matter of temperament than of 
physique there can be no reasonable objection to Wilding 
being represented as a genial and well-fed larking young 
gentleman instead of the slight and mercurial figure we 
usually associate with the character. The only fault we 
have to find with Mr. Bourchier’s performance is that in 
his obvious desire to make his Wilding as dashing as 
possible he occasionally rattles off his speeches with such 
rapidity as to render them unintelligible, but otherwise 
his was a sufficiently skilful piece of acting which will 
doubtless improve with practice and familiarity. Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh as the whimsical heiress came very near 
perfection. Her appearance and costumes were all that 
could be desired. She looked the young lady of quality 
of a hundred and more years ago to the life, but her 
manners were rather modern. People danced the minuet 
in those days, not the polka—in other words, they were 
stately and somewhat affected, but never boisterous or 
familiar. The gushing spinster of Miss Helen Rous was 
modelled rather upon the lines of Dickens’s Miss Tox than 
on those of the Tabithas of the reign of George III. The 
Papillon of Mr. Vibart was quaint but uneasy, and the Sir 
James Eliot of Mr. Charles Troode did not possess the 
requisite distinction and elegance, without which the part 
A musical trifle, entitled Saturday to 
Monday, by Mr. W. G. Eliot, proved not only that its 
author is very versatile but unfortunately that he is also 
very fidgety. A little more repose would improve both 
his sketch and the acting thereof. R. D. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


HO shall say that this is not an intelligent and 
appreciative age? Did we not, on Saturday last, 
‘unveil’ a window placed in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, in 
memory of Massinger? And did we not, on Wednesday 
of this week, perform the same office for a pedestal erected 
in St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, in celebration of John 
Heminge and Henry Condell? Better late than never. 
We are active in our sympathies nowadays, and few escape 
them. Why Sir Walter Besant was selected to discourse 
on Massinger is not quite clear. Is there anything in 
common between an impecunious dramatist of the seven- 
teenth century and a popular novelist of the nineteenth ? 
Is Sir Walter a deep student of the drama? Perhaps 
there is something of irony in selections of this sort. The 
Lord Mayor of London is asked to take the leading part 
in unveiling a monument to a couple of players at whom 
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city authorities of the seventeenth century would have 
looked askance. Poetical justice, truly! All praise to Mr, 
Clement Charles Walker, of Lilleshall, Shropshire, for 
providing the said pedestal; but let it not be forgotten 
that the idea of doing honour to the editors of the First 
Folio originated with Mr, A. C. Calmour, a young 
playwright who once wrote a part in which Miss Ellen 
Terry scored a triumph, and whose devotion to Shake- 
speare (in these decadent times) is very much to his 
credit. 

A good many people have been engaged, these last few 
days, in tendering to Mr. Clement K. Shorter and Miss 
Dora Sigerson their congratulations on the occasion of 
their marriage. Here we have a literary union indeed. 
It is not so much that Mr. Shorter is known to be the 
editor of a monthly magazine and two weekly periodicals, 
as that he has always taken a great interest in literature 
and has done something to advance it. That he is editing 
a series of Nineteenth Century Classics we all know, and 
we all know, too, that he is preparing for publication a 
book on Charlotte Bronté, which is to supplement if not 
to supersede those of Mrs, Gaskell and Sir T. Wemyss 
Reid. What Miss Sigerson has done in literature is not, 
I fear, familiar to the man in the street. She published 
three years ago a book of J’erses, and some specimens of 
her rhythmic work may be found in the collection called 
Lyra Celtica. That she has poetical feeling and sympathies 
is unquestionable. 

Miss Laura Hain Friswell’s intention to publish a memoir 
of her father is one with which there will be a certain 
number of sympathisers. There is, perhaps, no over- 
whelming demand for such a narrative, but Miss Hain 
Friswell may well be desirous to inform the present 
generation of the large measure of literary work—much 
of it very pleasing and useful—which her father pro- 
duced. Present-day people associate Mr. Hain Friswell’s 
name almost whully with The Gentle Life—a volume of 
essays which probably they never read, but the title of 
which, at least, is known to them. The elder part of this 
generation probably recollect vaguely the action which 
Mr. G, A. Sala brought against Mr. Hain Friswell because 
of a certain chapter in the volume called Modern Men of 
Letters Honestly Criticised. Many were the volumes which 
Mr. Hain Friswell turned out, and of these, perhaps, that 
on The Life Portraits of Shakespeare is likely to be the 
longest-lived. 

Some of the books which Mr. Hain Friswell edited 
were acceptable in their day. I am thinking of the editions 
of Montaigne’s Essays, Rochefoucauld’s Maxims, the 
Arcadia, and Chesterfield’s letters with which his name 
is associated. He seems to have had a pretty talent as an 
amateur draughtsman. I have a letter of his which is 
adorned with a graphic and amusing sketch in pen-and- 
ink. 

New editions accumulate, We are promised fresh 
reproductions of the works of Rousseau (in English), 
Washington Irving, and W. H. Prescott. All, I should 
say, will be welcome. Of very modern translations of 
Rousseau I know none. There was one, in five volumes, in 
1767, and there was another, in ten volumes, in 1773-4. 
I know of noothers. Of Washington Irving’s works there 
was an edition (at Paris) in 1834; another in fifteen 
volumes (at New York) in 1857 ; yet another—the ‘ Geoffrey 
Crayon’ edition, in 27 volumes (also at New York) in 1880- 
83. This last I take to be the best yet issued. It hada 
critical ‘appreciation’ by Charles Dudley Warner, and it 
embodied a ‘life’ (with letters) by P. M. Irving. It 
should be difficult to beat. 

One can but hope that there is a public for a complete 
reprint of Washington Irving, a pleasant writer who 
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perhaps has been the least bit overrated, and for much of 
whose work an English reader cannot well be expected to 
care. It is somewhat different with W. H. Prescott, whose 
Essays and Histories, being of the solid sort, have taken 
position as classics. His Biographical and Critical Miscel- 
lanies and his Critical and Historical Essays, published in 
England in 1845 and 1850, are, I suppose, out of print. 
Of his other works there have been tolerably recent 
reproductions. Thus, the Philip II, and Conquest of Mexico 
were reprinted here in 1887, the Ferdinand and Isabella in 
1892, and the Conquest of Peru in 1893. These, I should 
presume, are still in the market. 

Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein, it appears, is to be reprinted. 
There was a cheap reprint of it ten years ago under the 
grave and reverend auspices of Mr. H. R. Haweis, but 1 
am not sure that the text was then given in full. Halfa 
century ago the story was included in the ‘ Parlour Library.’ 
It should live in history if only on account of the blunders 
it has suggested. How many good people there are, even 
now, who firmly believe that Frankenstein was the name 
of the Monster! There was a Gaiety burlesque on the 
subject a few years ago, but I fear that did not do much 
towards educating the public mind. 

That said mind, by the way, probably gets confused 
now and then among the competing editions of the works 
of Dickens. It may be urged to concentrate itself just 
now upon the Cabinet Edition which is being issued by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. This is of handy size for 
the pocket, is printed in clear type, is illustrated, and 
costs only eighteenpence per volume. Six volumes are 
already ‘out,’ and there are twenty-six more to come, 
The illustrations are by Landseer, Maclise, Cattermole, 
Cruikshank, ‘Phiz’, F. Walker, Marcus Stone, Luke 
Fildes, and so forth. Good enough, is it not ? 

I note among Mr. Murray’s forthcoming publications 
Our Seven Homes : ‘ Autobiographical Reminiscences of the 
late Mrs. Rundle Charles.’ But can an autobiography be 
otherwis2 than reminiscent, and can reminiscences (when 
related) be other than autobiographical? The promised 
Works of Byron and Gibbon, and the announced Lives of 
Dr. Butler, Dr. Jowett, Lord Blachford, and Sir J. Drum- 
mond Hay, will be awaited with much interest. So, too, 
will Mr. Whymper’s Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc 
and his Zermatt and the Matterhorn. A memoir of Martha, 
wife of George Washington, is ‘in preparation.’ 

Messrs. A. Constable and Co, will include in their half- 
crown series of one-volume stories tales by Mrs. F. A. 
Steel, Fiona Macleod, and Mr. W. Sharp. ‘To their Acme 
Library they will shortly add Angela’s Lovers by Dorothea 
Gerard. 


THE DRYAD’S CURSE 


()" keep thy store of woodland lore, 
Although thou leavest me ; 

And still divine the earliest sign 
Of seasons yet to be: 

But some faint shade of her who bade 
Thy blind eyes first have sight, 

Shall flit alway through the sunlit day, 
And haunt the silent night. 


Forget ! Forget thy love, and yet 
It is apart of thee ! 

No bird shall sing in any spring 
Except it sing of me: 

Wilt thou rejoice at some new voice 
Heard singing shrill and clear 

With no sad thought of one who taught 

Thy listless ears to hear ? 
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A ghost shall rove through every grove 
Wherein thy path shall fall : 
And shall softly glide by the waterside 
And from the reeds shall call : 
Thine eyes shall look in the running brook 
To meet my mocking gaze ; 
And from the mere my face shall peer 
To harass all thy days. ARTHUR STUART. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
‘ABOUT PARROTS’ 


[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Bedford, 15th July, 1896. 

SIR,—Since you published some stories about parrots I have 
noticed that yourexample has been widely followed and generally 
without acknowledgment, which to a simple yokel like myself 
seems odd. However, why I write is to tell you a story which 
a Yankee cousin told me in, as far as I can remember, these 
words : ‘ There was a conjuring fellow giving a show on board 
of one of our ships in harbour. One of the crew had a parrot 
on his shoulder, and at the end of every trick he said, so as the 
parrot and all the rest of the crowd could hear, “ That’s first- 
rate. Wonder what he'll do next.” Well, this yer conjuring 
fellow got on to the pistol trick and he asked, same as Henry 
Irving in the Story of Waterloo, for powder. Well,a boy starts 
out to get him some, but that boy takes so much stock in the 
wizard and the tricks he’s putting in time with that he don’t 
notice that he drops a long train of powder right from the 
magazine to where the wizard’s got his stand. Well, when the 
mystery-man fires off the pistol you may believe me there’s 
nothing more heard of that ship but the explosion and the 
parrot that goes cavortin’ up to the sky and remarkin’, “ That’s 
first-rate. Wonder what he'll do next ”.’—I am, etc., 

A COUNTRY COUSIN. 


REVIEWS 
NAPOLEON 
Napoleon. By T. P. O'CONNOR. London: Chapman. 


Mr. O’Connor’s volume on Napoleon appears appropriately 
at a time when the great Napoleonic legend is more to the fore 
than it usually is; and Mr. O’Connor, who is certainly not lack- 
ing in originality, has yet probably taken a wise course in being, 
on this matter, deliberately unoriginal. Mr. O’Connor tells us 
in a brief preface that he thought of various methods of 
‘presenting these essays in a collected form. Naturally, it 
occurred to him to try to arrive, by comparison of all the records 
on which the essays are based, at something as near as possible 
to a complete picture of the extraordinary man with whom they 
deal; but_finding this impossible he has left it to his readers to 
form their own conclusions from the mass of conflicting evidence 
the salient points in which he has marshalled with great skill, 
He leads off with ‘ Taine’s Portrait,’ which dwells more than 
any with which we are acquainted on the Italian and impulsive 
side of Napoleon’s character, and he quotes among many fine 
passages this one (from Mr. Durand’s transiation), ‘ Never was 
there, even among the Malatestas or Borgias, a more sensitive 
and impulsive intellect, more capable of such electric shocks 
and explosions, in which the roar and flashes of the tempest 
lasted longer, and of which the effects were more irresistible. 
In his mind no idea seems speculative and pure; man is a 
simple transcript of the real, or a simple picture of the possible ; 
each is an internal eruption, which suddenly and spontaneously 
spends itself in action ; each darts forth to its goal and would 
reach it without stopping were it not kept back and restrained 
by force.’ Taine, it will be remembered, frequently applied to 
him the word zmfrovisatore, and in his strange and often ribald 
loquaciousness found that ‘glimpse of the actor and even of 
the Italian buffoon’ which led De Pradt to nickname him 
‘Jupiter Scapin. Why, with all his abominable vulgarity and 
all his weaknesses he had a power of command which impressed 
the strongest as well as the most ordinary minds is described 
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as well as so indefinable an attribute can be described by 
Madame de Staé!, who said that no man she had ever met 
impressed her as Bonaparte did. ‘A being like him, wholly 
unlike anybody else, could neither feel nor excite sympathy; 
he was both man and less than a man. Far from being reas- 
sured on seeing Bonaparte oftener, he intimidated one more 
and more every day. . . . He regards a human being as a fact, 
an object, and not as a fellow creature. . . . Every time that I 
heard him talk I was struck with his superiority. . . . His spirit 
seemed acold, keen sword-blade, which freezes while it wounds. 
I realised a profound sense of irony which nothing great or 
beautiful could withstand, not even his own fame, for he 
despised the nation whose suffrages he sought.’ Madame de 
Staél also says of him that he ‘ neither hates nor loves,’ a state- 
ment hardly borne out by ascertained facts. Of what com- 
ponent parts Napoleon’s feeling towards Marie Louise was 
composed who can tell? but what Mr. O’Connor in the later 
part of his book calls her ‘ curious, astonishing, historic phrase’ 
remains. ‘I am not afraid of Napoleon, but I begin to think 
he is afraid of me.’ One of the most remarkable points on 
which, as brought out by Taine, Mr. O’Connor dwells in 
Napoleon’s prolific imaginativeness, is his dream of founding a 
religion, contrasting oddly as it does with his habit, noted by 
Méneval, of crossing himself. 

In Méneval Mr. O’Connor naturally finds an appropriate 
companion picture drawn from an opposite point of view to 
Taine’s. Méneval’s terror of Napoleon decreased, unlike 
Madame de Staéi’s, with growing intimacy, and the decrease 
was due to ‘all that I saw of his pleasant and affectionate ways 
with Josephine, the assiduous devotion of his officers, the 
kindliness of his relations with the Consuls and the Ministers, 
and his familiarity with the soldiers.’ This last characteristic, 
dwelt on by many a writer in history and fiction, could probably 
have belonged, as we hear of it, only to that one man and to 
the time which he may be said to have created. A less gene- 
rally known peculiarity recorded by Méneval is the untidiness 
which belonged to Napoleon in his writing, as in his personal 
habits (although, as far as mere ablution went, he was scrupu- 
lous enough). Every one has heard of his griffe étrange, and 
how, like some other great men, he was often unable to decipher 
what he himself had written ; but it is a further oddity that he 
habitually wrote Gafarelli for Caffarelli, gabinet for cabinet, 
enfant gue for enfin que, enfanterie for infanterie. Although 
two of these mistakes are evidently reminiscences of ‘his 
maternal language’, yet he had a poor knowledge of Italian. 
‘ He could only be brought to speak it,’ Méneval tells us, ‘ with 
Italians who did not know French, or who had difficulty in 
expressing themselves in our language. I have sometimes 
heard him conversing with Italians, and what he said was 
expressed in Italianised French, with words terminating in 
i, o and a,’ which, after all, is a tolerably accurate description 
of a fafozs current in a part of Savoy. But the ignorance 
of Italian is odd when one remembers that before going to 
Brienne young Bonaparte had to spend some time at Autun 
to learn French. Méneval’s account of what Napoleon said 
to him at Malmaison after Waterloo, quoted by Mr. O’Connor, 
is worth re-quoting here. ‘I asked him where I was to meet 
him. He told me that his first intention had been to go to 
America, but as there were some obstacles in the realisation 
of this plan, he intended to go and live in England, and added 
that he meant to insist on the rights which were enjoyed by 
every English citizen. As I expressed some surprise at this 
resolution, he exclaimed, “ Without that condition, I shall put 
myself at the head of affairs again.”’ Presently, however, 
Méneval saw good reason to suppose that ‘the threat of placing 
himself at the head of affairs had only been torn from him by 
a flush of natural pride, and that it had never really been in 
his thoughts.’ 

Mr. O’Connor’s penultimate chaper, to pass over many of 
great attraction, including those on Barras’s and Marbot’s 
Memoirs, deals with the Last Voyages, to Elba and St. Helena, 
and it is interesting to compare this with the passages which 
we printed not long ago from poor Haydon’s Diary wherein 
the painter sets down what Sir George Cockburn, then sitting 
for his portrait, told him were the reasons for his ‘thinking 
meanly’ of Napoleon. In many respects Admiral Ussher 
confirms Sir George Cockburn, notably as to General Bona- 
parte’s shockingly bad manners at table and, which was worse, 
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to Madame Bertrand. Mr. O’Connor speaks of ‘ studied rude- 
ness’ and of ‘petty humiliation’ shown to General Bonaparte 
on board the Vorthuméerland, but according to his own show- 
ing this rudeness and humiliation consisted in Admiral Ussher 
begging Maréchal Bertrand to explain, the explanation being 
wanted, that the after-cabin could not be reserved for the 
General’s exclusive use, and in the British officers not following 
the example of Napoleon’s followers in uncovering when he 
appeared on deck. Now as Napoleon was then merely 
General Bonaparte so far as rank went, it is very difficult to 
see what else the British officers could have done, and as to the 
after-cabin it was the only place that could be used asa general 
sitting-room. Therefore these remarks of Mr. O’Connor’s are 
a silly kind of ‘ sputter’ seldom to be found in Mr. O’Connor’s 
pages. He has put together much valuable material with much 
discretion, and for the most part his running commentary is 
bright and entertaining. It is not always apparent who is 
responsible for some odd mistranslations, such as ‘an ante- 
chamber sparsely furnished with a copper fownfain (the italics 
are ours), and low cupboard of oak’ (p. 301). A copper foun- 
tain would have been indeed a queer thing to find in one of 
Josephine’s rooms. The original of course is fontaine. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD— NON-COPYRIGHT’ 


Alaric at Rome and other Poems. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
London: Ward Lock, 


The falling-in of the copyright of the first five volumes 
published by Matthew Arnold has led to a sort of ‘boom’ in 
‘early Arnolds.’ Mr. W. T. Stead began the game by circu- 
lating in his ‘ Penny Poets’ a selection from the verse issued by 
Arnold in 1849, 1852 and 1853. The editor of the ‘ Canterbury 
Poets’ followed with a complete reprint of that verse. The 
editor of ‘Nineteenth Century Classics’ has now ‘gone one 
better’ by reprinting not only the verse of 1849, 1852 and 1853, 
but Arnold's two prize poems, A/aric at Rome (1840) and 
Cromwell (1843), together with a sonnet contributed to the 
Examiner in 1849. 

It is impossible for the Arnoldian enthusiast not to be grate- 
ful for this last-named publication. To most people both 
Alaric and Cromwell have till now been difficult of access, and 
one cannot but thank Messrs. Ward Lock for putting them 
within the reach of every student of poetry. Of course they 
have little intrinsic value. A/avic was written in Arnold’s 
eighteenth year and is not much more than a school exercise. 
Dr. Garnett, who contributes an introduction to the book before 
us, holds that A/aric is ‘one of the very few pieces of the kind 
from which the writer’s subsequent distinction might have been 
predicted with some confidence.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ he says, ‘ it owes 
something of its excellence to the interest in Roman history 
engendered by the writer’s devotion to his illustrious father.’ 
It has the great merits, certainly, of clearness, of smoothness, 
of rhetorical vigour ; the reflections are rather obvious, but find 
melodious voice. Rome itself is thus addressed : 

Thou wondrous chaos, where together dwell 
Prezent and past, the living and the dead ; 
Thou shattered mass, whose glorious ruins tell 
The vanisht might of that discrownéd head ; 
Where all we see, or do, or hear, or say, 
Seems strangely echoed back by tones of yesterday : 


Thou solemn grave, where every step we tread 
Treads on the slumbering dust of other years ; 

The while there sleeps within thy precincts dread 
What once had human passions, hopes, and fears ; 

And memory’s gushing tide swells deep and full, 

And makes thy very ruin fresh and beautiful, 


The final ‘ moral’ runs as follows : 


Oh! it is bitter that each fairest dream 
Should fleet before us but to melt away ; 
That wildest visions still should loveliest seem 
And soonest fade in the broad glare of day ; 
That while we feel the world is dull and low, 
Gazing on thee, we wake to find it is not so. 


A little while, alas! a little while, 

And the same world has tongue, and ear, and eye, 
The careless glance, the cold unmeaning smile, 

The thoughtless word, the lack of sympathy! 
Who would not turn him from the barren sea, 
And rest his weary eyes on the green land and thee ! 
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Cromwell was written in Arnold’s twenty-first year, but, 
notwithstanding, is the less notable production of the two. Dr. 
Garnett is well justified in saying that, ‘although much above 
the usual standard, it is not more remarkable poetically than the 
similar compositions of many who have never become distin- 
guished as poets.’ The form was necessarily the heroic couplet, 
which is handled with care and some variety. Much is made 
of the childhood of Cromwell and of the dreams which possibly 
had their place in it. The piece concludes with a ‘ vision’ in 
which the destined Protector witnesses a panorama of the future 
with all its stir and stress. This admits of some pen-pictures, 
not only of Charles and of Cromwell himself, but of other famous 
people of their day : 


There, as he gazed, a wond'rous band they came— 
Pym's look of hate, and Strafford’s glance of flame : 
There Laud, with noiseless steps and glittering eye, 
In priestly garb, a frail old man, went by, 

His drooping head bowed meekly on his breast, 

His hands were folded, like a saint at rest ! 

There Hampden bent him o’er his saddle-bow, 

And death's cold dews bedimm’'d his earnest brow ; 
Still turn’d to watch the battle, still forgot 

Himself, his sufferings, in his country’s lot ! 

There Falkland eyed the strife that would not cease, 
Shook back his tangled locks, and murmur'd ‘ Peace !’ 
With feet that spurn’d the ground, lo! Milton there 
Stood like a statue ; and his face was fair— 

Fair beyond human beauty; and his eye, 

That knew not earth, soar’d upwards to the sky ! 


The sonnet in the Examiner was hardly worth resuscitation. 
It is addressed to the Hungarian nation, to whom the Matthew 
Arnold of forty-seven years ago seems to have looked for the 
regeneration of Europe. Spain, in his view, was in her death- 
agony ; England ‘ bent but to make pour The flood of the world’s 
commerce on her shore’; France a madhouse, America vulgar, 
Germany wordily imbecile. It was the Hungarians who were 
to ‘save the world.” The sonnet has a biozraphical value, but 
little more. 

In the volume of 1847 there was only one poem which 
Arnold did not reprint—‘ The Hayswater Boat.’ In that of 
1852 there were two poems not afterwards published— 
‘Destiny’ and ‘Courage’; in that of 1853 there was one— 
‘Thekla’s Answer.’ These four pieces the Arnoldian will be 
glad to have at hand, though they may not absolutely excite 
enthusiasm. The last-named is from Schiller. ‘ The Hayswater 
Boat’ is perhaps a little trivial in subject ; ‘ Destiny,’ which 
consists of a couple of four-line stanzas, opens somewhat 
obscurely, but ends excellently. ‘Courage’ is notable for its 
praise of the second Cato and of Byron, but, speaking generally, 
is inadequate in expression; it has not the clearness, the 
simplicity, the conciseness, the neatness of Arnold’s best work 
in verse. 

The main interest of the bulk of this reprint lies in the fact 
that we have here the original text of Arnold’s most valuable 
verse-work. It is to be hoped that no one to whom Arnold’s 
poetry is unknown will study it first in this volume. In fairness 
to the poet the student ought to approach his rhythmic out- 
come in the form which it finally took. That the first version 
is by no means always the last may be seen in the poem 
(from the volume of 1849) with which this reprint opens. 
This is the sonnet which Arnold eventually entitled ‘ Quiet 
Work.’ In 1849 the opening lines ran : 

Two lessons, Nature, let me learn of thee— 
Two lessons that in every wind are blown ; 
Two blending duties, harmonis’d in one, 
Though the loud world proclaim their enmity. 


They now stand in the author’s last edition : 


One lesson, Nature, let me learn of thee, 

One lesson which in every wind is blown, 

One lesson of two duties kept at one 

Though the loud world proclaim their enmity. 


Five other lines in the sonnet as originally printed have been 
altered in the later versions. Such variations have great 
attraction and some significance for Arnoldians, but new 
readers should begin with the text as the author left it. The 
present reprint can do no harm to those already familiar with 
that text ; it is for the library and the book-man, and from that 
point of view can be welcomed and commended, 
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TWO BOOKS ON LONDON 


The London Burial Grounds: Notes on their History. By 
Mrs. BASiL HOLMES. 
London Street Names. By F. HABBEN, 
London : Unwin. 


It might be a good thing if a central school or college for 
London students could be established. We want some place 
where a man about to commit the result of his researches to 
type could learn easily what has been written on the same 
subject already. It may be safely asserted that eighteen 
volumes on old London pass through a reviewer’s hands 
every year ; and, we regret to say it, the same characteristics 
mark them all—an absence, namely, of original observation and 
ignorance of what has been already published. A noteworthy 
exception is Mrs. Holmes’s on Burial Grounds. This enter- 
prising lady has, incredible as it may seem, gone about for 
herself. She is not content to take Stow and Newcourt as 
the ultimate authorities or to suppose that no one wrote on 
London and London churches before them, but has added 
information gathered by herself and described sights seen 
with her own eyes. There is something almost startling at 
the present day in meeting with a little originality and 
personal inquiry, supplemented by reference to some of the 
best books. We should include Mrs. Holmes’s work among 
the authorities of our college but for a fatal error, not on the 
author’s part, but on that of the publisher. A book dealing 
largely with hard historical facts and with names of persons 
and places, is sent into the world without so much as a table 
of contents. The list of chapters is of no use. The unfor- 
tunate reader who finds himself interested in the subject must 
as he goes along endeavour to make a rough index for himself 
or he can never find again in reasonable time what struck him 
as worthy of notice before he realised the importance of Mrs. 
Holmes’s way of treating a difficult theme. We speak with 
the more feeling because the volume on Loudon Street Names 
is issued by the same publisher under a similar disadvantage, 
which is not removed by the fact that the greater part of the 
few streets named are placed in alphabetical! order. The whole 
volume should have been entitled ‘Selections from the Street 
Names of the City of London.’ Mr. Habben has consulted 
good authorities, for the most part, though he ignores the two 
principal sources of information—namely, Dr. Sharpe’s Ca/ea- 
dar of Wills 1258-1688 and the Ninth Report of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission. To treat of London names without 
these books is a waste of time. 

Mrs. Holmes seems to have had difficulties in the prosecu- 
tion of her inquiries. ‘It is often necessary, in order to see a 
graveyard, she says, ‘to get into one of the surrounding 
houses and ask for permission to look out from a back window.’ 
Mrs. Holmes was generally supposed to have ‘some one lyin’ 
there.’ Sometimes she was a Quaker, sometimes a Jewess, 
sometimes a Dissenter. ‘One day,’ she says, ‘I climbed a 
high, rickety fence in a builder’s yard in Wandsworth in order 
to see over the wall into the Friends’ Burial Ground. No doubt 
the men in the place thought me mad.’ ‘Twice,’ she records 
in another place, ‘I have had mud thrown at me, once by a 
woman in Cable Street, E., and once by a man in Silchester 
Road, W., but these were wholly unprovoked attacks, in fact 
mere accidental occurrences.’ As far back as 1883 Mrs. 
Holmes was able to send an approximately complete list of 
London graveyards to the Public Gardens Association. In 
1895 a still more complete return was furnished to the County 
Council ; and it is in consequence of the kindly notice taken of 
her labours that she has prepared this volume. Such encourage- 
ment is sufficient to prove the value her book might have 
for purposes of reference if it were provided with an index. 
Mrs. Holmes begins with Roman London, and shows the use 
of the cemeteries in tracing the extent and boundaries of the 
original city. Interments have been found near St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate, and in St. Paul’s Churchyard, showing that the 
adjoining districts were not within the wall. Even Lombard 
Street was without and Dowgate Hill. A kind of corollary 
should help antiquaries to answer the difficult and, so far, 
unsolved question as to when the great wall was built. The 
spaces between the old fort at Dowgate, westward to Ludgate, 
or between St. Mary at Hill and Billingsgate, or between 
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Camomile Street and West Cheap were without the walls, and 
therefore eligible for interments until the great wall was built. 
After that it became 7Zadu. All sepulchral monuments found 
within the limits thus marked must have been made before the 
building of the wall, and should help us to the date of that 
event. These are problems of great interest, and their solution 
would be of high historical value ; but to judge by the essays 
in Archeologia and other similar books, the self-styled Roman 
antiquary is too busy with a fancied triangulation of London or 
with a wholly illusory connection between the corporation and 
that of old Rome to care for mere chronology. 

Mrs. Holmes’s second chapter relates to the graveyards of 
priories and convents. She is not one of those writers who 
confound monks and friars: but is she sure there were monks 
in Elsing Spital? There was a prior in 1332, and his assistants 
are spoken of in legal documents as ‘the convent,’ which proves 
nothing: but there is a strong presumption that they were not 
monks, The third chapter relates to St. Paul’s, Westminster 
Abbey, the Temple, and the Tower. In the otherwise admirable 
account of the cathedral crypt there is one slip of little impor- 
tance except in a book on graves. Nelson is not buried in the 
sarcophagus brought from Windsor. The coffin proved too 
large, and the admiral lies under it ina real grave surrounded 
by the masonry which supports Benedetto’s black marble 
tomb. A very interesting chapter follows on the numerous 
little churchyards in the City, and then, in chapter v., we reach 
the suburban cemeteries. An interesting passage here describes 
churchyard pumps, and the dangers of using them. ‘It is a 
fact,’ Mrs. Holmes asserts, ‘that many wells, conduits, and 
pumps in and around London were—and some still are—not 
only in close proximity to the churchyards but actually in 
them.’ She enumerates, as of this kind, St. Clement’s, St. 
Giles’s, St. Bride’s, St. Michael le Querne, and a well at St. 
Mary le Bow, in the west wall. So, too, there were wells at St. 
Peter Walworth, Stepney, and St. George’s in the East, and 
Mrs. Holmes recalls the fact that a former vicar—still, happily, 
surviving among us—hung upon the pump, during a cholera 
scare, a large card inscribed ‘Dead Men’s Broth.’ The rest of 
Mrs. Holmes’s book is worthy of the beginning, and it ends 
with statistical information and lists which, with an index, 
would probably prove useful. 


KATE GRENVILLE 


Kate Grenville. By Lord MONKSWELL. London: Smith 
Elder. 


Lord Monkswell is for more than one reason to be congrat- 
ulated on his first appearance as a writer of fiction. It is 
pleasant in these days to come upon a story which is written 
throughout in good English and style, in which the characters 
talk like men and women of this world, and in which what 
little dialect there is (thank Heaven as times go for that 
littleness !) is not only correct but must be perfectly intelligible 
to the veriest outlander. Lord Monkswell’s scheme is of a 
pleasant kind, though there is just enough simple and rustic 
scoundrelism contrasted with rascality of a more refined nature to 
give piquancy to a plot which, if in its outlines it seems some- 
what conventional, is well backed by the treatment of character. 
Some of the personages are common types, but they are not mere 
shadows, and in the most important part, that of the heroine, 
real skill is shown in letting the reader see how completely 
human she is and letting him see also why, although she herself 
makes light of the good deeds she does, they altogether over- 
shadow her shortcomings in the estimation of other people inthe 
story. The girl whose character is contrasted, but not too 
violently, with hers is also well studied and well presented, 
especially in the not unnatural change worked in her by the 
heroine’s determination, which some might call Quixotic, against 
accepting the generous proposal made by May Ford when her 
position and that of Kate are reversed. The man who ends by 
winning the heroine and so putting things right is sketched, 
but well and truly sketched, both as boy and man. There is a 
certain amount of anti-climax, and there is a disposition to use 

incidents merely as incidents, without sufficient attention to 
their bearing on character and event. In other words there is 
an expected crudeness which will probably disappear if Lord 
Monkswell tries his hand again. The book is really promising, 
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there is ‘no offence in’t,’ it is well written, it is mostly free 
from mistakes, though there is an odd one about the Eton 
system, and it is neither affected nor extravagant. The mistake 
about Eton to which we refer is that so far as we can judge 
‘trials’ are left entirely out of the question in a discussion con- 
cerning a boy’s place in the school. But the author here as 
always when he brings forward definite, generally aggressively 
radical, views, has put them into the mouth of his characters, never 
endeavouring to endorse or refute them in his own proper person, 
Altogether a well-conceited and well-expressed first venture, 
which, to borrow an Eton metaphor suggested by the author’s 
Eton references, may to some extent be compared to a first 
and decidedly creditable effort at ‘ passing’ in swimming, with 
one reservation, that were we passing-master we should 
probably let the merit shown in drawing Kate Grenville’s 
character outweigh, taken with other good qualities we have 
noted, the less convincing treatment displayed in passages 
which by their nature must tend to commonplace. And here, 
if we might venture a word of advice, we would remind the 
author that in writing, as in lecturing, the more a passage 
threatens to be of a slightly monotonous and level quality the 
more pains should be taken to relieve it by variety of expres- 
sion. 

We have spoken of the correctness of Lord Monkswell’s 
dialect ; but we would venture to ask with all deference if 
‘yu’m be a wonder to talk’ is accurate West-Country? Is not 
the de redundant? However, there is a piece of talk imme- 
diately following that is capital in every way. Here is a brief 
passage from it. Two rustics are talking together over the 
matter on which the plot turns. One of them says to the 
other : ‘“’Twas you made t’poor leddy ta commit bigamy; 
leastways ’twas you aided and ’betted.’ “’Twasn’t no busi- 
ness of mine,” returned Dick. “How iver was I to know 
her was ’bout te commit bigamy—her what had been larruped 
that sound by her genuine husband? <A brave sizht of 
larruping them gals will put up with, to be sure. Theer 
warn’t, in my opinion, no difference ‘tween Arthur Brydon and 
Alfred Brawn—wan was as big a blackguard as tither; and 
theer warn’t, according, not one pin tu choose which on ’em 
was alive an’ which dead.”’ It is hard upon the author that 
on the title-page of a novel of all things he should be described 
by the honourable but incongruous titles of ‘ Member of the 
London County Council. And sometime the Under-Secretary 
of State for War.’ 


FICTION 


1. The Two Marys. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Methuen. 

2. The Stronger Hand. By CuTCLIFFE HYNE. Tower 
Publishing Company. 

Denis. By E. M. FreELp. Macmillan. 

An Unconventional! Girl. By L. Rossi. Lawrence and 
Bullen. 

Our Widow. By FLORENCE WARDEN. White. 

Tom Grogan. By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. Macmillan. 

_ A Fatal Mistake. By HENRY MURRAY. Ward and Downey. 

. Dead Man's Court. 3y MAURICE H. HERVEY. Bristol: 

Arrowsmith, 
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1, The latest volume from Mrs. Oliphant’s busy pen consists, 
of two short stories: ‘The Two Marys’ and ‘Grove Road, Hamp- 
stead.’ The former appeared in J/acmillan, the latter in Good 
Words. Both tales arein Mrs. Oliphant’s own real style and are 
hardly tinged with the cynicism which has deprived so many 
of her more recent books of much of their charm as well as of 
absolute truth. ‘The Two Marys’ is the tale of an only child who 
just as she is budding into womanhood has a stepmother thrust 
upon her. She is miserable, and her girlish, poignant feelings are 
admirably set forth. Her father, at once the bond of union 
with the other Mary and the wall of separation between them— 
dies and leaves his widow with such small worldly resources as 
an East-end curate can. Now the two women are brought 
together, but the causes of the second alienation are even more 
skilfully related. The end is peace if not happiness for both. 
The younger Mary passes into the new life of matrimony and 
of the elder, Mrs. Oliphant says: ‘I cannot tell if she has 
happiness: so many people get on without that—though some 
of us, I thank: God humbly on my knees,: have it without 
deserving it—without having done anything for it. She is not 
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unhappy, and never will be; she has her life.’ ‘Grove Road, 
Hampstead’ is a sweet tale of love at first sight told on black- 
edged paper. A colonist brings his two elder daughters from 
Canada to see the ‘home’ they have dreamed of. He goes the 
day after their arrival to visit a mysterious friend, gets soaked 
to the skin, takes pneumonia, and dies leaving his girls in 
a London hotel without a friend in Britain. Before the wedding 
bells many things happen, but as these are the essence of the 
plot nothing need be said of them here. Let it suffice to say 
that the interest_in the tale{is absorbing though the mystery is 
soon unravelled and the end!can safely be prophesied without a 
glance at the last chapter. The characters—the two young 
girls and two older English ladies (the hero is all he should be 
and doesn’t count) are sketched with skill and clearness—they 
live and move and convince. 

2. The second number of ‘The Vagabond Library’ is 
promising. Mr. Hyne finds most of his inspiration in the 
Southern States, where Judge Lynch still executes his rapid 
decisions, and where ‘ mountaineers’ and ‘ tar-heelers’ conduct 
their lives according to their peculiar codes. For the first tale, 
the unpleasant experiences of an Englishman who nearly pays 
with his life for the possession of a crisp and curly head of hairy 
he appeals to those who happen to have been resident in New 
Orleans in September 1893, as vouchers for its truth. The 
next story, ‘Shot,’ is the fullest, perhaps, of the grim humour 
which is the author’s strongest quality. ‘Macon County’ 
accepts the fate prescribed for him by his fellow whisky-millers 
with much quiet dignity, and the intervention of the rough but 
loving ‘Liza’ is pathetic, though its effect is only to commute 
his sentence and save him from the indignity of ‘ Poppa’s new 
well-rope.’ ‘The Classification of Dorothy Kay’ is a sardonic 
commentary on the trite fallacy, ‘all men are born equal,’ as 
applied to fair women in the South whose great-grandmothers 
may have had the negro stain. ‘Old Man Swanlee’s Daughter’ 
is too remotely influenced by coincidence, but the portrait of the 
ruined planter and Confederate who makes a new fortune from 
an illicit whisky-still on his old estate is strongly drawn. ‘The 
man who once made diamonds,’ and thereby ‘got the softest 
thing any one man ever owned since Noah had the monopoly 
for live stock,’ is even more quaintly fancied. The remaining 
stories are broadly humourous, without the tragic note, and 
complete a brightly written and readable little volume. 

3. In a prefatory note Mrs. Field tells us that her story 
‘advances no theory, it upholds no political doctrine, nor does 
it seek to espouse the cause of peasant against proprietor, or 
of proprietor against peasant,’ and, indeed, the impartiality of 
the book is wonderful, especially when we remember that it is 
written by a woman (and, presumably, an Irish woman), since 
women and Irish folk share the reputation for more sympathy 
than clear-sightedness, and are credited with more sense of 
pathos than sense of justice. Denzs is, in a word, an astonish- 
ingly careful and clever picture of Irish life, and in triumphant 
contrast to many works on the same subject, it is neither unjust 
to the Celt nor wearisome to the Saxon. The story runs 
plainly and convincingly; humour and pathos—each fine of 
its kind—are happily mingled, and not seldom the author rises 
to a really great scene. These qualities Mrs. Field shares with 
other writers, but in one excellence she stands alone. We do 
not remember ever to have come across so masterly an analysis 
of the Irish character—not av Irish character—but the character 
of the race. Mrs. Field lays bare the vital antagonism between 
the Celtic and Saxon breeds, the root difference in tempera- 
ment, ideals, traditions and point of view which has so far 
rendered impossible any comprehension of the one by the other. 
Superstition, poetic feeling, enthusiasm, untruthfulness, untrust- 
worthiness and charm, these we have always been told are the 
birthright of the Irish people ; but it has been left to Mrs. 
Field to show how these qualities interact with certain other 
faults and virtues of the English, and what results spring from 
this interaction. As one turns page after page of Denz7s, the 
dark places in Irish politics are made plain, we experience a 
gradual and amazing enlightenment. These things seem to have 
been hidden from statesmen and revealed to a writer of romance. 
We cannot too strongly recommend this book to all who are 
interested in the Irish question, and, further, to all who care 
for a good story excellently told. 

4. An Unconventional Girl is a not unpleasantly written little 
book but it deals with a somewhat thankless theme, The fev:me 
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incomprise has been a little overdone in modern fiction and she 
is always difficult to treat sympathetically. Linda L’Estrange 
is a young lady who reads French novels during the latter part 
of her school-days, who ‘has the soul of an artist,’ is a sceptic in 
religion and the rest of it. She carries on a secret flirtation 
with a doctor who does not intend to marry her and whom she 
has no wish to marry—though she asks him to kiss her. 
Finally she becomes a successful novelist (on ‘ Platonics’). 
Now it must be admitted that here we have all the materials 
foradulland silly novel. But Ax Unconventional Girl is no 
really either dullorsilly, It is written in a pleasant straight- 
forward style which disarms criticism and carries the reader 
along pleasantly enough, leaving him sufficiently amused and 
interested. With a better subject to write about and a more 
attractive plot L. Rossi should turn out quite a readable book. 
Only it would be well to avoid humour of this kind: ‘ His 
moustache is literally his best point,’ said Linda ; ‘ points I mean 
ofcourse.’ It is not amusing. 

5. Melodrama applied to a family of vastly frivolous, unde- 
niably vulgar, middle-class London young women is the key- 
note of Miss Florence Warden’s Our Widow. If this picture 
of the doings and sayings of the daughters of a London solicitor 
be true to nature, then the sooner our boasted British freedom 
is bound hand and foot by Mrs. Grundy, the better for the 
young women of London. Miss Warden’s tale, indeed, is a 
powerfully conceived argument in favour of /es convenances. 
The girls, whose love-affairs are the tale, are motherless, full 
of life and spirits, without a controlling or directing influence 
save that of an unsympathetic, hypocritical father—in reality 
the villain of the piece. The mechanism of the plot is forced 
and unreal. The eponymous widow, human enough herself, 
plays a part so unlike the experiences of most of us that in- 
terest, save in the actual doings of the gay maidens, is 
seldom sustained. The colours are ‘crude and glaring, the 
perspective faulty, and the atmosphere unreal—such, to borrow 
from the language of a sister art, is the impression left by 
Our Widew. 

6. Tom Grogan is one of the cleverest American tales re- 
cently published this side the Atlantic. That it is senti- 
mental in parts is only what one must expect. The heroine 
is, however, a consistent, picturesque, and interesting creation, 
and her fight to do a man’s work against the odds that are 
set forth with no small skill makes a village epic well worth 
the telling. The sidelights thrown on the corruption to be 
found in American village councils as in Washington, on the 
overwhelming and ever unfortunate influence of the Irishry 
even in village public life, and of their brutality and lawless- 
ness, even where landlords are not, give the volume a social 
and political interest apart from the excitement of a well- 
constructed tale. 

7. Mr. Murray's story lacks neither human interest nor the 
excitement of varied incident. The character of the hero is 
cleverly drawn—his irritating obstinacy, his prudery, his strong 
good love, his honesty of heart and his devotion to the painting 
of horrible pictures, the outcome of his mistaken ideas of the 
uses and possibilities of paint and canvas ; all go to make up a 
thoroughly human character. The other personages in the 
tale lack reality. The heroine is only sketched and even as an 
outline does not convince. Mr. Murray evidently can write 
about what he knows. Let him learn a good deal more outside 
himself, let him glean some truer knowledge of woman, and 
then he will rank higher among our writers of fiction. Till 
he does so he must be content with a lower place than his 
talents warrant his claiming. : 

8. An excellent bull-dog called Spring is the best man in 
Dead Man's Court. He not only guides Mr. Denville to the 
night club, and thereby furnishes a clue to the haunts of his 
master’s murderer, but arrives in the nick of time to save 
Denville himself, when he is on the point of being stabbed to 
death in the coiner’s den. It will be seen that there is a deal 
of lurid colour in this tale, which is certainly a shocker of more 
than common value. Montero is all that can be wished as a 
demon of revenge ; and the narrative in which, when he has 
drugged and bound him, he tells his intended victim of the 
deeds he has done, and the fate to which he purposes to subject 
the hapless Inez, is creditable to the author's imagination 
Perhaps the reference to the clock is too suggestive of Morton’s 
predicament in Old Mortality. 
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THE DECAY OF IDEALISM 


1. Zhe Theory of Knowledge. By L. T. HOBHOUSE. % 
2. The Philosophy of T. H. Gren. By W. H. FAIRBROTHER. 
London: Methuen. 


1. Mr. Hobhouse’s book is important both as a contribution 
to philosophy and as a sign of the times. It does not pretend 
to re-organise the world of knowledge on a new principle, but 
it is a much bigger work than one might expect from the 
modesty of the author’s programme. It is rather critical than 
imaginative in spirit. It aims at gathering up what this 
generation has learnt from Lotze and Hegel, and fusing it 
with the work of the English school in such a manner as to put 
philosophy and science on better terms with one another than 
has been the case lately. If it does nothing else, at all events 
it focuses upon the permanent problems of knowledge the light 
which has been gained from the work of the tast fifteen years 
in logic and psychology. Many people are aware that there has 
for some time past been a great deal of philosophical activity in 
England, without having any clear idea of its outcome or ten- 
dency, especially as much of its material appears more proper to 
grammar or natural science than to philosophy in the ordinary 
sense of the term. Many of our best philosophers moreover 
have been very shy lately of declaring their attitude towards 
ultimate questions. There has for instance been a great deal of 
Realism in the air, but it has been much easier to state the 
points upon which such and such a writer differs from current 
Idealism than to say what ‘ism’ he most affects himself. 
This indistinctness of recent philosophy is rather a sign of 
caution than of scepticism. It is perhaps due in part to the 
influence of Lotze, and in part also to the immersion in detail 
which has resulted from the reconstitution of logic and 
psychology. As a guide to the true inwardness of present- 
day philosophical discussions Mr. Hobhouse’s book will be 
invaluable both to the student and to the teacher. 

It is not, however, merely a useful book. It is in certain 
respects something of a portent. The dominant philosophy 
in England, or at least in English and Scottish universities, 


has certainly been for the last twenty years idealistic in: 


character. Mr. Herbert Spencer has never had a large 
following at our universities for his theory of knowledge, 
though his theories of ethics and politics have had some 
influence and some exponents. Kant (or what was sup- 
posed to be Kant) developed in the direction of Hegel (or 
what’ was supposed to be Hegel) has been the starting-point 
both backwards and forwards of philosophic study in our 
universities. Plato and Aristotle have been, consciously or 
unconsciously, studied in relation to the issues of Kantian 
criticism, and the English philosophy of the eighteenth century 
has been treated almost exclusively in regard to its point of 
contact, in the works of Hume, with German philosophy. 
And much of the work which has been done without express 
reference to any particular form of Idealism such as that asso- 
ciated with the name of T. H. Green or Edward Caird, has been 
done in the spirit and under the influence of the idealistic revival 
for which they are largely responsible. Even Mr. Bradley's 
divergence from academic Idealism has hardly been appreciated: 
there is an element in his writings very recalcitrant to any form 
of Idealism, yet he would be regarded by many as only taking 
the privileges of the candid friend. There is an exceptional air 
about his Realism, and so far as he indulges in conclusions they 
appear corrective, rather than destructive, of Idealism. 
However this may be in the region of epistemology, there is 
another department of speculation in which Idealism carries very 
heavy stakes. Theology has lately become, for better or worse, 
philosophical, and the speculative theology of the High Church 
is utterly bound up with Idealism, and, what is more, with 
the Idealism of Green. Never since the days of Cudworth has 
Idealism taken such hold upon theology. What Green called 
the ‘spiritual principle in nature and knowledge’ is the philo- 
sophical basis of Lux Mundi, of Canon Gore’s Bampton 
Lectures on the Incarnation, and of Canon _Illingworth’s 
Personality, and if that basis were taken away the whole 
argument of those notable works would, so far as philosophy is 
concerned, be left floating in the air. No one with his eyes 
open to what is going on round him can deny the extraordinary 
suitability of Green’s philosophy to the purpose to which it has 
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been put. Mark Pattison saw the beginnings of this application 
of it, and did not like them. Mr. Arthur Balfour, indeed, has 
expressed a disbelief in the value of this system as a specula- 
tive basis for religion, but then he does not want any specula- 
tive basis at all, and he is certainly not in the fashion in this 
respect. Anything therefore which tends to disturb a system 
to which extraneous interests of such magnitude and importance 
have been rightly or wrongly attached, is a matter which invites 
most serious consideration. It is not improbable that what has 
happened before is about to happen again. Theologians have 
before now embraced those philosophic formule of the time 
which appeared to lend most support to their own views 
regardless of the fact that those formulz were framed without 
regard to the material or data of theology, and would stand or 
fall according to principles altogether foreign to that science. 

Mr. Hobhouse’s book has no direct connection with specula- 
lative theology, but it is destruction to Green’s Idealism. It is 
also the first really effective criticism of a theory which has 
dominated Oxford for twenty years. We are not by any means 
forgetting Professor Case’s brilliant Physical Realism, published 
some eight years ago, and Mr. Hobhouse freely acknowledges his 
debt to Professor Case’s public and private teaching. But that 
book was so much out of sympathy with the theory it attacked, 
and perhaps also with the prevailing language and atmosphere 
of academic philosophy, that it failed of some of its effect. Mr. 
Hobhouse on the other hand evidently appreciates the idealistic 
arguments for all they are worth, and his Realism is all the 
more effective because it is neither narrow nor prejudiced. No 
one can say that he ignores or is ignorant of possible arguments 
on the other side. His criticism 13 so weil informed, so 
temperately stated, so ready to adopt the language and 
recognise the point of view of theories which he opposes, that 
it is likely to have unusual influence. The charms of style 
alsoarenot wanting. Mr. Hobhouse’s language is unpretentious 
and as far as possible untechnical ; he has a turn for epigram- 
matic summary and illustration, and if he is wrong he has at 
all events that supreme merit, which he himself ascribes to the 
English school of philosophy, of writing intelligibly enough to 
be found out. 

To estimate the intrinsic value of his theory or to summarise 
it is impossible here. The most important paits of the book 
are the first two chapters of part i., and chapters iii. iv. and v. 
of part iii. The kernel of his theory is to be found in the 
doctrine of apprehension. As he points out very clearly, the 
idealistic criticism of sensationalism cuts away the ground from 
under Idealism itself. ‘ Knowledge,’ says Green, ‘is not built 
up out of isolated sensations, because there is no such thing as 
an isolated, atomic, unrelated sensation.’ ‘Quite true,’ says 
Mr. Hobhouse, ‘but then what becomes of the supposed 
necessity of a combining intelligence to convert unrelated 
sensations into sensible or intelligible objects? The fact is that 
there is much more in sensation than Hume thought, but this 
content is given in sensation itself, and is not imposed upon 
sensation by a superior intelligence, as Green inferred. Feeling 
is concrete, and objects are given to us in sensation as wholes, 
the elements of which are separated afterwards by reflection 
and abstraction.’ This doctrine obviously tends to restore the 
prestige which experience once enjoyed in science, and to 
bring philosophy and science together again. It once more 
rests our belief in ‘self’? and ‘the world’ upon experience and 
inference from experience and not upon any deduction, trans- 
cendental or otherwise. It professes to justify if not the whole, 
at all events the essence of our belief in our own reality and that 
of the world around us, and it does this not by contradicting 
the conclusions of the sceptical sensationalists of the English 
school but by correcting their premisses in the light of modern 
psychology and logic. It is possible that experience is alter all 
just as good a basis for speculative theology as the ‘synthetic 
unity of aperception,’ though we would be very backward to 
advise anybody to base anything whatsoever upon any mere 
theory of knowledge. It may be said in conclusion that the 
volume contains 627 large octavo pages and is printed on 
opaque paper of good substance and yet only weighs slightly 
over 2ib. avoirdupois. It is an admirable specimen of book- 
making. 

2. Of Mr. Fairbrother’s book it is not necessary to say much, 
It cannot be very interesting to any one who has read Green, 
and we doubt whether it would be very instructive to any one 
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who hasn’t. And if truth must be told it is rather out of date, 
Green’s influence cannot now be increased by mere summary 
or exposition, and Green summarised is neither convincing nor 
inspiring. Mr. Fairbrother hardly seems to understand the 
bearing of recent work upon Green’s theory. He will perhaps 
be in a better position to undertake his defence when he has 
had an opportunity of studying Mr. Hobhouse’s attack. 


VIENNENT DE PARAITRE 


In Rome (1) Emile Zola continues the biography, begun in 
Lourdes, of the abbé Pierre Fromont. [t is an uneventful tale. 
After his return from his pilgrimage the faith of Pierre was for 
atime obscured. His commerce with a Catholic socialist, in 
whom we are surely not wrong in seeing a portrait of Comte 
Albert de Mun, restores him to a state of grace, and h2 writes 
a book which, it is to be hoped, was shorter than that which 
has been written about him. The work is an enthusiastic 
sketch of a Roman Catholicism which, rejuvenated and re- 
quickened, shall have adapted itself to what the author con- 
ceived to be modern needs. At Rome this generous dream is 
ill received, and the volume is placed on the Index. Pained at 
this misjudgment of his wholly innocent intentions, Pierre 
hastens to the Eternal City to defend his cause in person and 
to obtain by a direct appeal to the Pope the revocation of a 
decree which stigmatises his fidelity to his Church. While 
about his mission Pierre isa spectator of the fate of two hapless 
lovers, one of whom, in fifteenth-century fashion, dies of poison, 
and the other of a broken heart. To b2 candid this drama 
does not preoccupy Pierre to any considerable extent—imme- 
diately after its final scene he is self-collected enough to 
remember that he has a business engagement to keep—-and 
leaving a witness unimpressed it is not surprising that it fails 
to enthrall the reader. Yet this episode, which is quite artifi- 
cially introduced and imagined on conventional lines, this 
‘property’ episode, together with Pierre’s misadventures as an 
author, and some involved scheming for the succession of 
Leo XIII., is all that is vouchsafed us in the shape of a story, 
This meagre action is impeded and encumbered by scores of 
pages of descriptive writing and protracted dissertations on 
subjects both historical and topical. The result is an amalgam 
one is tempted to describe as stodgy. There are plums in 
this solid suet pudding—striking descriptions of Roman scenery 
and ideas deserving attention vigorously set forth—but they 
are few and far between, and the appetite is cloyed in the 
intervals of alighting on them. M. Zola’s industry has increased 
in proportion as his artistic faculties have declined. It would 
be well if, for the future, he were to indulge in a little masterly 
indolence. Very similar advice might be offered Paul Adam 
a novelist who overworks himself and puts too great a strain 
upon his readers. In La Force du Mal (2) he is seen, as is his 
wont, at his best and worst. The novel, which is pervaded 
with the symbolism dear to the author, introduces us to a 
young doctor battling with physical evil in the guise of disease, 
and with the moral evils of one or two special forms of selfish- 
ness and of certain hindrances to a generous development of 
the life of the individual resulting fron the organrisation of 
society. The several problems with which Paul Adam is 
concerned are highly complex, and h’s mode of treating them 
does not tend to their effective elucidation. His style is too 
often obscure, his train of thought too often involved. His 
pages are crowded with incidents whose relevancy or signifi- 
cance it requires a real mental effort to perceive, till the 
question arises whether such demands upon the attention are 
jegitimate in fiction. Paul Adam is a most subtle observer, a 
curiously acute psychologist, and there is not a more conscien- 
tious artist, but he has the defects of his qualities to a terrible 
extent. His inability to be simple and straightforward is such 
that one wearies of his cleverness and comes to wish that he 
would condescend on occasion to be commonplace and even 
stupid. Finally it should be said that La Force du Mal may 
be praised without reserve for the striking and truthful picture 
it presents of provincial life in Northern France, while it might 
well have been kept free from a profusion of medical details the 
inclusion of which is a repulsive tribute to Realism, From the 


(1) Rome. By EMILE ZOLA. Paris: Charpentier. 
(2) La Force du Mal, By PAUL ADAM, Paris ;: Armand Colin. 
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strenuous art of Paul Adam to the harmless and surely neces- 
sary fiction of Georges Ohnet is a far cry. The venerable 
contention that wealth is no guarantee of happiness and 
promotes vice rather than virtue is the theme of L’/nutile 
Richesse (3). The Comte de Coutras might have made as brave 
and reputable a soldier as any of his forefathers had he not 
been adopted by a millionaire. Rich and good-looking his 
time hangs heavily on his hands and he gets into as much 
mischief as possible. Neglecting his charming wife—charming 
1s the appropriate epithet in the case of M. Ohnet’s heroine— 
he plagues with his attentions her most intimate friend. M. 
Ohnet can be bold when it is necessary and he has devised two 
stirring scenes which will thrill his faithful readers, In the end 
the wicked Count is murdered in the nick of time so that there 
is nothing to prevent his victims living happily ever afterwards. 
Gog (4), by Catulle Mendés, is an exceedingly curious book. 
To indicate ia a few lines what it is all about were a hopeless 
task, Its personages are innumerable and its plot inextricable. 
In spite of its faulty construction, or rather of the utter lack of 
construction, the work has many of the qualities of a master- 
piece. The profusion of characters it introduces are limned 
with a rare vigour of touch though often with fantastic exuber- 
ance. ‘They are the portraits, too, or rather the charges of men 
and women whom the Parisian who knows his Paris will 
recognise at a glance. Mendéshas gone for his material to the 
gossip and scandal of recent years, he has dovetailed into his 
pages a hundred and one stories from real life that, whispered 
from mouth to mouth, have been in turn the joy of the boulevard. 
But these spirited extracts from the annals of the asphalte, 
usually of a full flavour and often unsavoury, form but a part of 
these heavily loaded two volumes. Mindful that he is a poet 
Mendeés has interspersed his town tales with scenes in which 
his imagination has free play. They are among the best in the 
book and worthy of the author’s, previous work in the same 
vein. Still it is impossible to close the book without a sense of 
disappointment, or shall I say rather of regret—of regret that 
it is so difficult, so well-nigh impossible, even for a Catulle 
Mendés to serve both literature and journalism. Octave 
Houdailles would have written a better book had he written with 
less pretension. It is not enough to say that the author of 
Une femme Libre (5) takes himself seriously : he takes himself 
solemnly. A German professor of psychology could not be 
more convinced of his penetration and of the weightiness of 
his subject. This defect goes some way towards spoiling a 
short story conceived and set forth with real ability. As it is 
an unpleasant story there is no incitement to tell it even in 
brief, but it deserves the attention of lovers of psychological 
‘hard cases. Octave Houdailles is skilled in such: to the 
majority of his countrymea he is best known as an ardent 
student of psychic phenomena. The student of contemporary 
French history will read with keen interest La Mission de M. de 
Gontaut-Biron a Berlin (6). M. de Gontaut-Biron it will be 
remembered was French ambassador at Berlin from December 
1871 to the close of 1877. His dip!omatic experiences during a 
period so anxious for his country deserved in any case to be 
recounted, but a special value attaches to their relation by an 
authority so exceptionally placed as the Duc de Broglie, who of 
course was French Foreign Minister during a portion of M. de 
Gontaut-Biron’s stay in the capital of Germany. Among the 
most instructive pages in the volume are those describing the 
negotiatioas for the accelerated payment of the indemnity and 
those narrating that famous intervention of Russia without 
which a second invasion of France might perhaps have taken 
place. Incidentally the volume offers a certain amount of 
fresh information with regard to the French home politics of 
the period. After closing Quatre Portraits (7) by Jules Simon 
one can only regret the more that the publication of this 
volume was followed so soon by the death of its eminent author. 
The subjects of these quite unpretentious character-studies are 
Lamartine, Cardinal Lavigerie, Ernest Renan and the Emperor 
of Germany. Persons in slight sympathy with Jules Simon 
have maintained that he was an indifferent writer, The 


(3) L'/nutile Richesse. By GEORGES OHNET. Paris: Ollendorff, 

(4) Gog. By CATULLE MENDEs. Two vols. Paris: Charpentier. 

(5) Une Femme Libre. By OCTAVE HOUDAILLEs. Paris : Lemerre. 

(6) La Mission de M. de Gontaut-Biron a Berlin, By the Duc DE 
BROGLIE. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

(7) Quatre Portraits. By }ULES SIMON, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
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present volume is but one more proof of the unjustness of this 
opinion. The style of Jules Simon, always singularly lucid, 
acquired in his later years a certain quality, best described 
perhaps as straightforwardness, that gives it a most uncommon 
charm. A master of expression he was also a man of keen 
insight and rare common sense. All these qualities are to the 
fore in these able pages which those who are wise will hasten 
to read. Since it reached us a second edition has appeared of 
La Turquie et [ Hellénisme Contemporain (8). This is not 
surprising, as M. Bérard has gathered on the spot much infor- 
mation of the highest value with regard to peoples and places 
which are occupying just now the attention of all Europe. 
The volume is far more than a book of travels. It is a study 
based on information obtained at first hand of the mutual 
relations of Turks, Greeks, Bulgarians, Albanians, Austrians 
and Servians. Students of French politics will do well to read 
carefully M. Léon de Seilhac’s little book Le Monde Soctaliste (9). 
The French Socialist party contains a number of antagonistic 
groups. It is necessary to distinguish between them, and the 
task will be easy after the hundred pages of this clearly written 
volume have been mastered. La Révolution Francatse (10), 
which is appearing in parts, will contain when completed 2000 
reproductions of pictures, drawings and engravings, illustrative 
of the Great Revolution. Ably edited and well got up it isa 
work of very real interest and not at all a popular production 
in the disparaging sense of the term. La Musée Galant du 
XVI1F Siécle (11), also appearing in parts, is a series of repro- 
ductions in colours of the principal pictures of Watteau, 
Fragonard and other French painters of the last century. 
Most of the reproductions are fair and many of them are 
excellent. The titles of the pictures are given in four languages 
besides French. Some of these translations are delicious 
examples of English, German, Spanish and Italian ‘as she is 
spoke.’ RALPH DERECHEF. 


DR. HAWTREY 


Memoir of Edward Craven Hawtrey, D.D., Headmaster and 
afterwards Provost of Eton. By FRANcIS ST. JOHN 
THACKERAY, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Mapledurham, for- 
merly Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and Assistant 
Master at Eton. London: Bell. 


Mr. St. John Thackeray’s memoir of Dr. Hawtrey. based on 
the author’s short life of Hawtrey in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, is full of appreciation, knowledge, and scholarship. 
It cannot however be said that it has been made as attractive 
as it surely might have been made to a yet larger circle of 
readers than old Etonians. To be sure, as one of their number 
once most gracefully and aptly quoted, ‘ by many names men 
call us, in many lands we dwell,’ and yet there is no reason 
why a writer of Mr. St. John Thackeray’s capacity and proved 
skill should not have striven to make his book a little less 
‘caviare to the general.’ The trouble does not lie in excess of 
technicality or in any of that exclusiveness with which Gorgios 
sometimes, and as a rule most unjustly, reproach Etonians. 
The truth is indeed that though every right-thinking reader 
must get pleasure from a book written in such excellent style, 
yet even the enthusiast for the subject cannot but wish some- 
times that the author’s pen had been wielded by a lighter hand. 
There is a tendency to dryness and to stodginess, each of them 
a superfluous quality ; and their coming together does not 
produce an inspiriting effect. Yet ofthe value of the book as a 
record, as a special supplement to what one may find in other 
books, notably Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s, concerning Eton and 
things Etonian, there can be no manner of doubt. There is a 
good deal of interest for the student of such matters in the 
part pertaining to the Hawtrey ancestry, traced to the ancient 
family of Haute Rive (De Alta Ripa), whence it is said, sprung 
the names both of Hawtry and of Dealtry, and an interest of 
another kind, in rejoicing that those days are past, in the brief 
reference to the builying prevalent when Hawtrey first went to 


(8) La Turquie et f Hellénisme Contemporain, Paris: Alcan. 

(9) Le Monde Socialiste. By L£ON DE SEILHAC, Paris: Armand Colin, 

(to) La Révolution Francaise. By ARMAND Dayot. Paris: Flam- 
marion. 

(11) Le Musée Galant du XVIII’ Siecle. Paris: Charpentier. 
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Eton, at which time another boy so nearly suffocated him that 
he said of the incident afterwards, ‘I was almost gone,’ 

If it has been hinted the book is a little dull in places 
there is no dulness in the part devoted to Hawtrey’s 
reforms as Headmaster in the school and especially in 
College. Of the reforms in the school Mr. St. John Thackeray 
naturally notes the abolition of Montem as being the most 
important as well as the last. There was, of course, great 
and powerful opposition to encounter, but the task was accom- 
plished without any of the disturbance against which Hawtrey 
had specially provided; and out of his own private purse 
he paid three hundred pounds to the father or guardian 
of the probable Captain. This is by no means the only 
instance of his generosity which is recorded in Mr. St. John 
Thackeray's pages. From various personal estimates and 
recollections of Hawtrey collected by the author we quote from 
one contributed by Mr. Oscar Browning. ‘His line was not 
clerical, and therefore he has received but little notice from 
those who have written the Ecclesiastical History of that epoch. 
He represented a different side, the education of the scholar- 
statesman, and that he carried out with great success. Hewasa 
head and shoulders above every one else at Eton, and was there- 
fore always misunderstood.’ Another account, very full and very 
vivid, by the Rev. William Charles Green, Rector of Hepworth, 
beginning at p. 139, leaves scarcely a point concerning Hawtrey 
untouched, and very well repays careful reading. An appendix 
to the book gives well-chosen selections from Dr. Hawtrey’s 
metrical translations into Greek, Latin, English, French, Ital‘an, 
and German. Among these is included an original Italian 
canzonetta which has a very pleasant swing (p. 222). Peacock, 
we may imagine, would not have misliked Dr. Hawtrey’s trans- 
lation into Latin elegiacs of one of his most charming songs, 
but we, at least, have every right to pick a crow with Mr, St. 
John Thackeray for giving no indication to un-Peacockians of 
what manner of work, and by whom writ, is ‘ Melincourt, a 
Novel.’ To suppose that Mr. St. John Thackeray does not 
himself know would be monstrous. 


TORPEDOES 


Torpedoes and Torpedo-Vessels. By Lieutenant G. E. ARM- 
STRONG, late R.N. London: Bell. 


This is the third of the Royal Navy Hand-Books, edited by 
Commander C. N. Robinson, R.N., and published by Messrs. 
Bell. The series is important, the book itself is important, and 
it must be tried by a high standard. Lieutenant Armstrong 
perhaps has cast his net rather wide in including submarine 
mines within the scope of his subject. The fact is that we 
have already reached conclusions as to submarine mining, its 
uses and abuses in naval war, but no mortal man can forecast 
what will be the ultimate effect of the submarine projectile. 
We know that it is arousing all sorts of new fears, and revolu- 
tionary ideas in the naval mind; we are unable, as yet, to see 
where they may ultimately carry that mind. But the passive 
submarine mine is not, and cannot be, anything more than an 
improvement in marine fortification, or of the obstructions 
which have been a part of naval war from its inception. Its 
modern use on any scale dates from the Crimean war ; and the 
cause of the failure of the Russian submarine mines in the 
Baltic was simply that the charges were too small to effect their 
purpose. Otherwise we must have lost the ships which 
exploded them. Our author is perfectly correct in assuming 
that the possibility of meeting with the hidden submarine mine 
is an effective check onthe approach of war-ships towards the 
enemy’s ports ; but it is an exaggeration to say that ‘the French 
fleet were prevented from entering Russian harbours simply 
through fear of submarine dangers.’ The French steam fleets 
in 1870 acted in precisely the same way as fleets have generally 
acted, and it is not quite scientific to attribute an effect to a 
circumstance that was present in one case and absent in another. 
Nor does the author, it appears to us, sufficiently employ the 
splendid illustration that Farragut afforded him, While waters 
suspected or even known to be mined, will, under ordinary 
circumstances, deter ships from entering them, there are occa- 
sions where the object is great enough to call on the admiral 
to defy them. ‘Damn the torpedoes! Two bells, Mr. Jenkins! 
a voice from the mizen rigging of Farragut’s flag-ship will echo 
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through the naval ages to show that the ceriain destruction 
involved in passing over a mine field may be properly faced 
when the prize beyond it is of sufficient value. The history that 
Mr. Armstrong gives of the Whitehead torpedo is most interest- 
ing, but it would have borne the expansion for which the 
omission of the submarine mine would have afforded space. 
We doubt whether those who are totally unacquainted with the 
nature and use of the weapon, will quite understand its general 
principle after reading the third and fourth chapters, and 
perhaps more popular explanations of its machinery might 
have been written. 

The fact is that the problem suggested by the existence of 
the Whitehead torpedo, a weapon whose effective range and 
destructive effect are bzing continually augmented, and which 
is slowly evolving a singular and quite revolutionary type of 
war-ships, is worthy of a volume to itself. Any one reflecting 
carefully must note that the growing range, improving certainty 
of action, and increasing destructive effect of the Whitehead 
torpedo cannot be calculated on to stop where it now stands. 
Originally introduced as a mere short-range gun employing a 
shell of exaggerated power, side by side with guns of longer 
range and smaller shell power, the Whitehead torpedo, 
so employed, could never have materially altered the current 
of naval war. It was almost certain that the theory of the 
battle-ship was not touched by it; that fleet tactics would 
only be affected so far as the distance apart at which fleets 
fought were concerned ; and that the position of the Whitehead 
was negative. But from the moment it was seen that the 
Whitehead demanded its own class of vessel, all things 
changed. Mr. Armstrong’s chapters on the torpedo-boat 
and the torpedo-boat-destroyer, are at once the most interest- 
ing and the best in his book. It is here we trace the effect 
of the torpedo on the course of future naval wars, and the way 
in which it is modifying ship-building policy. Yet these 
chapters are something lacking in what may be called dramatic 
perception. Everything is described much as if all was on 
the same level; and the most dramatic of all the situations 
created by the torpedo, the destruction of the 2/anco Encalada 
in the Chilian Civil War, does not appear to be mentioned. 
This want of perception is curiously brought out in a single 
statement :—‘ Since 1893 the British Admiralty have aban- 
doned altogether the construction of torpedo-boats.’ But 
the torpedo-boat-destroyer is nothing less and nothing more 
than an improved torpedo boat. The sentence should 
have run, if there had been an eye to dramatic sequence:— 
‘Since 1893 the Admiralty have abandoned altogether the con- 
struction of torpedo-boats which are chiefly, if not only, available 
for defensive operations near our own ports, and have concen- 
trated their energies on the building of torpedo-boats intended 
to operate on the enemy’s coasts.’ 


LIGHT READING FOR TRUSTEES 


The Duties and Liabilities of Trustees. By A. BIRRELL, 
Q.C., M.P. London: Macmillan. 


Mr. Birrell is no doubt the leading amateur of his time. 
Whether he is editing popular reminiscences, appreciating 
Wesley, or explaining the English Reformation he is always 
fluent, frequently amusing, and occasionally has something to 
say. He has done well, therefore, in reminding his numerous 
admirers that he has a profession, and in proving to them that 
he can pose as an amateur in that quite as well as in anything 
else. How far the execution of his present four de force 1s 
consistent with the ends which the Council of Legal Education, 
under whose auspices the lectures composing the present 
volume were produced, may be supposed to have in view is at 
this moment no concern of ours. With engaging frankness he 
disclaims any intention of having anything to say to his fellow 
lawyers, and we have considerable doubts whether anything he 
Says will prove particularly useful to those law students to 
whom his remarks are professedly addressed. But the layman 
trustee, who wishes to know shortly what his duties and liabilities 
are, and what are the legal principles according to which they 
are inflicted on him, will find Mr. Birrell’s pages really rather 
useful, and will turn to them all the more readily because they 
are provided for his use in a form which, even apart from the 
advertisements, conveys a general suggestion of a connection 
with the well-known ‘Golden Treasury’ Series. 
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In the first lecture, which we advise all persons coming across 
the book to read because it contains nearly all the plums in the 
way of mere fooling, Mr. Birrell is seen at his worst. A man 
who has newly taken on himself the status of a trustee does 
not like to have his nerves shaken by being amused and the 
author’s humour does not stand a second perusal. At thesame 
time the four cardinal duties of a trustee are therein set out 
both succinctly and correctly, and the author really does manage 
to throw a little light on the habits of that bugbear to all 
trustees, the ‘ prudent man of business whose ways they are 
expected to follow.’ After this the methodical arrangement of 
the book breaks down, and the remaining duties and liabilities 
of Mr. Birrell’s victims are enumerated in rather a confused 
way. But nevertheless the perfectly ignorant man will find a 
good deal of useful information on such subjects as investment 
of trust funds and realisition of trust property. There are, 
indeed, omissions in Mr. Birrell’s work which may cause some 
of his readers to consider him a broken reed. So the con- 
sequences of the almost universal practice of allowing one 
trustee to do everything as he likes are considered as meagrely 
as may be, and no hint is given as to what happens to a 
trustee’s duties and liabilities when he dies. But the author 
would no doubt be the first to scout any assumption of 
completeness in his work and to point out that the art of being 
graceful depends on a knowledge of what to omit : avs est celare 
partem. At the same time we wish that this principle, or 
possibly the desire to show that his work is no mere law book, 
had not led him to omit an index which is useful to a reviewer 
if to no one else. Of course it would never do to deface such 
an elegant volume as this is with a table of cases or a list of 
Statutes, besides, the author hardly ever refers to such matters. 
But we must express our gratitude for his very diverting Table 
of Contents, which he calls a Syllabus. 


OLD AND NEW 


Mr. Richard le Gallienne’s second series of Prose Fanctes 
(London: Lane), is quite full of the sort of stuff which made 
so much of his earlier work pleasant reading. But a book of 
this light texture requires to be severely edited—by the author— 
if the goodness is not to be robbed of its effect because of its 
juxtaposition to that which is inferior. The ‘1’ of one of these 
sketches—and one recognises that Mr. le Gallienne speaks 
dramatically—confesses that he carries a little note-book in 
ivory and silver wherein to press and preserve the roses that 
are in the habit of dropping from his lips. All very well, but how 
if the rose be no rose at all? Here for example, is a senteace 
which comes in the course of a sketch that deals with a dinner in 
the gallery at—it appears—Frascati’s: ‘ Here, providentially, the 
band of the beef—that is, the band behind the beef ; that is, the 
band that nightly hymns the beef (the phrase is to be had in three 
qualities)—struck up the overture from Zannhduser’? What on 
earth does it mean? It might have seemed amusing if it had 
been said while the dinner was in progress, for one is not over- 
exacting when one dines pleasantly and /é/e-a-¢éte. But was it 
said and pressed for a rose? Did it really seem worth repeat- 
ing in an account of the dinner written after the event? To 
take another example of the thing that should have been 
omitted, is this passage from ‘ Spring by Parcel Post’ the sort 
of thing that would remind you of the rose? ‘Yes! and the 
big Dutch hyacinths are already shamelessly excein¢e with their 
buxom waxen blooms, so fat and fragrant—(one is already 
delivered of a fine blossom. Well, that is a fine baby, to be 
sure! say the other hyacinths, with babes no less bonny under 
their own green aprons—all waiting for the doctor sun.)’ You 
will probably agree that the author should have paused before 
attempting to press that unctuous blossom betwixt the leaves of 
his dainty note-book. And this remark on white-bait from that 
dinner sketch : is there really any ‘fancy’ at the back of its 
mere words : ‘Oh, yes! they are the daisies of the deep sea, 
the three-penny pieces of the ocean’? One little article on 
the cutting of a poet’s long hair seems out of place, and the 
fancy of ‘The Great Round About’ is uncommon trivial. And all 
these things vex you more instead of less because in ‘A Seventh 
Story Heaven, ‘Death and two Friends,’ ‘About the 
Securities,’ and certain others of the papers you have much of 
dainty and delightful fancy. 
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It is a pleasure to welcome the charming new edition in 

pocket form of Mr. Henry Attwell’s excellent selection and 
translation of the Pensées of Joubert, published by Mr. George 
Allen. Of all modern makers of thoughts and reflections, of 
maxims and aphorisms, of all who have excelled in the art of 
giving finality and form to the wise and true word—the word 
in season—Joubert is the most lucid and the most incisive. 
Others may dazzle more, others may more allure the youthful 
and the smart, but the ‘ Thoughts’ of Joubert are found to be 
most abiding. They best stand the test of man’s ‘seven ages.’ 
In a word, they endure and go not flat with the experience of 
maturity. As to this permanency of value we entirely subscribe 
to Mr. Ruskin’s judgment without affirming a certain sug- 
gested limitation which probably was not intended to be taken 
as a qualification of his appreciation: ‘These Pemsées are out 
and out the wisest and most precious things for this time I’ve 
ever seen in print. We kn>w not to what time now past Mr. 
Ruskin’s ‘this time’ must be referred. Mr. Ruskin’s verdic 
holds good of this present time, or of any conceivable future. 
Open the book where you will, and you will ‘find.’ Here, for 
instance, are two ‘thoughts’ of poetry and the poet that are 
peculiarly seasonable, although truths as old as Homer, just 
now when certain critics are busy persuading themselves and 
others that the ‘ paste’ of certain minor poets is all pure bril- 
liants, and that Wordsworth-and-water—very little Words- 
worth and a prodigious drench of cold, dead water—is im- 
mortal poetry. ‘Nothing,’ says Joubert, ‘which does not 
transport is poetry ’, and ‘the poet must be not only the Phidias 
and the Deedalus of his verse—he must be also the Prometheus: 
with form and movement he must give also life.’ Without this 
fire-given life, what are our laborious poet-machinists but 
exponents of the letter that killeth ? 
~ To Mr. Bailey Saunders the English reader of Schopenhauer 
is much beholden for several excellent translations of the lesser 
writings of that interesting philosopher, and the debt is seriously 
increased by the ‘ tardy addition,’ as the translator calls it, of 
The Art of Controversy (London: Sonnenschein). This little 
book may be regarded as complementary rather than supple- 
mentary. It is composed of posthumous writings, and is to be 
followed by a completing volume, selected from the Parerga 
and the posthumous papers. Zhe Art of Controversy is 
excellent reading, the comparative discourses on Logic and 
Dialectics being admirable. Full of shrewdness is the section 
devoted to the devices and strategy of those who are cornered 
in an argument or who would corner opponents. The Kantian 
illustration (p. 40) is delightful. This device should never be 
employed, the author suggests, unless you are sure audiences 
think better of you than of your opponent. ‘A professor, for 
instance,’ he slyly insinuates, ‘may try it on a student.’ We 
have known professors do this, and have been reminded of 
‘Blind Authority beating with his staff the child that might 
have led him.’ 

From Messrs. Dent and Co. we have received two further 
volumes of their ‘ Novels of Captain Marryat,’ edited by Mr, 
Brimley Johnson—Mr. Midshipman Easy and The Pasha of 
Many Tales; also reprints of the English translations of 
M. Daudet’s Azugs in Exile and Artists Wives, with the 
original illustrations. 

We have also received that useful Year-Book of philanthropy, 
Burdetts Hospitals and Charities for 1896, issued by the Scientific 
Press Limited; Royal Academy Pictures for 1896 (London : 
Cassell), a handsome volume of reproductions of the present 
Burlington House show ; The Downfall of Napoleon, abridged 
from Scott’s Napoleon (London: Blackie) ; and vol. ii. of the 
new edition of Mr. Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera (London: George 
Allen). 
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